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PREFACE 

IT  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  examine  in  detail 
the  Pauline  idea  of  faith,  which  was  fundamental  in  the 
Apostle's  conception  of  Christianity.  What  is  the  content  of 
the  idea  in  Paul  ?  How  is  it  related  to  trust  in  Jahveh,  which 
was  so  prominent  an  element  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish  piety  ? 
Was  there  anything  analogous  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith  in 
the  religious  thought  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  or  in  the 
Oriental  mystery  cults,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the 
West  during  die  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  advent  of  Christianity  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  answer. 

This  treatise  in  substantially  its  present  form  was  accepted 
by  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  City  of  New  York  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  four  of  my  friends 
and  former  teachers  for  their  kindness  in  reading  my  manuscript 
and  making  Certain  valuable  suggestions — to  President  Francis 
Brown  and  Professor  Arthur  C.  McGifTert  of  the  Union  Theo 
logical  Seminary  and  to  Professors  George  F.  Moore  and  James 
H.  Ropes  of  Harvard  University.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Professor 
Robert  E.  Hume  of  the  former  of  these  institutions  for  some 
helpful  suggestions  concerning  my  discussion  of  Hellenistic 
religion.  But  chiefly  am  I  indebted  to  Professor  James  Everett 
Frame  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  under  whose  super 
vision  the  work  was  begun  and  carried  through  to  completion. 
He  has  generously  and  cheerfully  counseled  and  directed  me  in 
my  labors,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  making  this  acknowledgment 
of  my  obligation  to  him. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PAINE  HATCH. 

YORK,  November  i,  1915. 
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THE  PAULINE  IDEA  OF  FAITH 

CHAPTER  I 

TRUST  IN  JAHVEH 

IN  very  early  times  some  roving  Semitic  tribes  migrated  from  the 
Euphrates  valley  into  the  less  densely  populated  region  of  Canaan 

.   ...       and  settled  there,  and  from  them  the  Hebrews  were 
The  primitive 

period  of  descended.     Their  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  as 

Israelitlsh  many  obvious  survivals  show,  were  such  as  are  usually 
found  among  nomads.  Like  other  races  at  their  stage 
of  development,  they  were  polytheists,  worshipping  the  spirits  of 
springs,  trees,  and  rocks,  and  venerating  certain  animals  as  sacred. 
The  principal  motive  for  worship  in  this  primitive  period  was  doubt 
less  fear;  for  such  divinities  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  love  or 
trust,  even  if  their  worshippers  had  been  readily  susceptible  to  these 
higher  sentiments.  The  "  fear  of  Jahveh  "  (m,T  nxv),  an  expres 
sion  which  in  the  Old  Testament  connotes  awe  and  reverence  as 
well  as  fear;  is  found  first  in  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz.  It  was  for 
centuries  a  regular  designation  of  religion  in  Israel,1  and  even  in  the 
New  Testament  the  corresponding  Greek  phrase  (6  </>6/3o$  TOV  xvplov) 
appears  once  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  church  in  Palestine.* 
In  course  of  time,  however,  Jahveh  became  the  sole  god  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  was  conceived  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  be  loved 
Trust  in  ;ind  trusted;  and  from  that  early  period  in  which  the 

Jahveh  oldest  stratum  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  on 

through  the  centuries  that  followed,  trust  in  Jahveh  was  the  most 
vital  element  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish  piety.  Under  various  figures 
and  with  differing  conceptions  of  God  this  sentiment  is  found  in 

1  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Is.  ii,  2!.;  33,  6;  Ps.  in,  10;  Prov.  i,  7;  14,  26  f.  Cf.  also  DTl^K 
in  Gen.  20,  n  (E);   i  Sam.  23,  3;  and  Ecclus.  10,  22  (Heb.). 
•  Cf.  Ac.  9,  3'. 
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the  historical  writings,  the  prophetic  books,  the  psalms,  and  the 
wisdom  literature.1  Of  the  LXX,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseude- 
pigrapha  we  shall  speak  later. 

Jahveh  is  frequently  associated  with  fire  (e.  g.  the  burning  bush:  Ex.  3,  2  ff.; 
the  pillar  of  fire:  Ex.  13,  21  f.;  14,  24;  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah:  2  Kg.  2,  u) 
and  the  phenomena,  of  storms  (e.  g.  thunder:  i  Sara.  2,  10;  7,  10;  Ps.  29,  3; 
lightning:  Ps.  18, 15  [E.  V.  14];  Hab.  3,  u;  rainbow:  Gen.  9,  13, 14,  16  [Pi)  ;n 
the  Old  Testament,  and  consequently  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  originally 
a  god  of  fire  (cf.  Gressmann,  Mose  und  seine  Zeit,  1913,  p.  29)  or  a  storm  goa 
(cf.  Stade-Bertholet,  Biblische  Theologiz  des  A.  T.t  J  »1Hl  s  1905-1911,  i,  pp. 
41  f.).  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  was  not  thought  of  as  presiding  over 
any  particular  department  of  nature  (cf.  Smend,  Lchrbuch  der  clttestamentllchcn 
Rdigionsgeschichte*  1899,  pp.  23  f.;  and  Moore  in  Eric.  Brit.,11  1911,  xv,  pp. 
313  f.).  He  was  not  specifically  a  god  of  war  because  he  was  the  champion  of 
his  people  and  their  leader  in  battle;  nor  can  he  with  any  plausibility  be  re 
garded  as  a  Scmii.ic  moon  god  (Sin).  Jahveh  was  rather  the  god  of  a  region, 
probably  mount  Sinai  or  Horeb,  and  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  he  was  the  god  of  the  people  of  Israel  (cf.  Marti,  Geschichte  der  Israeli- 
tisckcn  Religion*  1003,  p.  62;  Kautzsch  in  Hastings  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  1899- 
1904,  extra  vol.,  pp.  625  ff.;  Moore,  he.  cit.;  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Religion  of 
Israel,  1914,  pp.  34  f.;  and  Peters,  The  Religion  of  the  Uebreu's,  1914,  pp.  ioSf.). 
Konig  (Geschichte  der  Alttestamentlichen  Religion,  1912,  pp.  157  ff.),  however, 
adheres  to  the  interpretation  of  Jahveh  given  in  Ex.  3,  14  f.  (E);  but  whether 
this  be  understood  in  an  ethical  cr  a  philosophical  sense,  it  must  certain''/1  oe 
abandoned  in  favor  of  some  explanation  corresponding  to  the  cultural  level 
of  the  primitive  worshippers  of  Jahveh. 

Probably  the  earliest  passage  containing  the  idea  of  trust  in  Jah 
veh  is  the  classical  colloquy  of  Abraham  with  God  in  Genesis  15, 1-6, 

which  seems  to  belong  to  the  document  of  the  Hcxa- 
Gen.  15,  6 

teuch  known  as  J.2  When  the  aged  patriarch  com 
plained  that  he  was  soon  to  depart  from  life  childless  and  without 
an  heir  of  his  own  flesh,  the  Lord  announced  to  him  that  a  son  should 

1  Besides  px  and  nO3,  both  of  which  mean  to  trust,  the  following  verbs  are 
used:  p31,  to  cleave;  nan,  to  wait  or  long  jor;  non,  to  seek  refuge;  7IT,  ?o  wait  or 
hope  for;  !"Pp,  to  wait  or  look  for;  31J5,  to  draw  near;  and  ]]}&,  to  lean. 

*  I  have  followed  Gunkel  (Genesis1  in  Handkommentar  zum  A.  T.,  1910.  I,  i, 
pp.  177  and  180),  Driver  (The  Book  of  Genesis1  in  the  Westminster  Commentaries, 
1904,  p.  174),  and  Steuerna^el  (Lekrbuch  der  E'nltitung  in  das  A.  T,,  1912,  p.  141), 
in  assigning  Gen.  15,  5  to  J,  for  this  seems  to  rue  the  simplest  and  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory  hypothesis.  Perhaps,  however,  as  Skinner  remarks,  the  whole 
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be  born  to  him  and  be  his  heir.  Thereupon  Abraham,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  already  an  old  man,  "  trusted  in  Jahveh  " 
(m.T3  fotfn),1  having  full  and  implicit  confidence  that  the  latter 
would  perform  his  promise;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  into  a 
right  relation  to  God.2  The  meaning  is,  as  the  use  of  3  rather  than 
i>  with  JUT  shows,  that  Abraham  trusted  in  Jahveh  —  not  merely 
that  he  believed  the  Lord  when  the  promise  was  made  to  him.8  Such 
belief  might  be  considered  highly  meritorious,  but  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  right  relation  (npiv)  to  God.  Thus  in  the  earliest  of 
the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  which  may  with  considerable  con 
fidence  be  assigned  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.,4  the  religious  value  of 
trust  ?n  God  is  clearly  recognized.6  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted 

passage  may  be  "the  composition  of  an  editor  who  used  the  name  niiV,  but  whose 
affinities  otherwise  are  with  the  school  of  Deuteronomy  rather  than  with  the  early 
Yahwistic  writers"  (cf.  Genesis  in  The  Internal.  Crit.  Com.,  1910,  p.  277).  See  also 
Duhm  in  Handkinimentar  zum  A.  T?  (1902),  III,  i,  p.  49.  Procksch,  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  the  proper  name  nirp,  assigns  v.  6  to  E  (cf.  Die  Genesis  in  Sellin's  Kommenlar 
turr.  A.  T.,  i,  191.;,  pp.  285  and  287);  and  Smend  thinks  that  J  and  E  are  combined 
here  (cf.  Dii  Erzi>hltr-ig  des  Hexateuch,  1912,  p.  44). 

1  Almost  all  p-inted  Hebrew  Bibles  have  JDNH  here,  and  so  the  Massora  requires 
v).  The  AiSS.,  however,  are  divided  between  this  form  and  the  fully  written 
(cf.  Kenn  cott,  Vetus  Testamentum  llebraicum,  1776-1780,  ad  loc.);  but  since 
they  al'  profess  to  exhibit  the  Massoretic  text,  their  variations  are  of  no  critical  value. 
The  variant  rea-iings  are,  from  the  copyist's  own  point  of  view,  merely  accidental 
errors. 

1  "And  he  counted  it  (i.  e.  Abraham's  trust)  to  him  as  righteousness  (HplV)."  The 
latter  "  is  here  neither  inherent  moral  character,  nor  piety  in  the  subjective  sense,  but 
a  right  relation  to  God  conferred  by  a  divine  sentence  of  approval ':  (Skinner,  op.  cit., 
p.  280).  On  the  use  of  Gen.  15,  6  in  later  literature  see  Thackeray,  The  Relation  of 
St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jeivish  Thought  (1900),  pp.  91  ff.;  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des 
Judenlums  *  (1906),  pp.  226  f.;  and  infra,  p.  58. 

1  When  the  object  is  God  3  is  used  with  pOSH  nine  times  and  7  only  twice.  For  the 
distinction  between  the  two  see  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebrew  Grammar*  (Eng.  tr.  by 
Cowley,  1910),  §  119  1,  where  3  pDXH  is  translated  "cleave  trustingly  to." 

4  Cf.  Steucmagel,  op.  cit.t  pp.  225  f.;  and  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  0.  T.  (1914),  p.  123. 

1  Cf.  Gunk  el,  op.  cit.,  p.  180:  "  Dieser  Erzahler  weiss  in  all  seiner  Schlichtheit, 
worauf  es  in  der  Religion  ankommt;  und  wie  viel  ihm  an  dieser  Erkenntnis  liegt,  zeigt 
sich  daran,  dass  er  eine  Erzahlung  bildete,  die  den  Zweck  hat,  die  Wahrheit  auszu- 
sprechen,  dass  Gott  nichts  anderes  will  als  ein  Here,  das  ihm  vertraut." 
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that  trust  in  Jahveh  is  implied  in  certain  poetical  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  undoubtedly  of  early  date.1 

Isaiah  also  set  the  highest  value  on  trust  in  Jahveh,  and  at  two 
different  crises  in  the  history  of  Judah  he  declared  that  trt'.st  in  God 
Is.  7, 9;  28, 16;  was  the  only  source  of  safety.  In  the  time  of  the  Syro- 
andPs.78,2lf.  Ephraimitish  war  he  stated  the  doctrine  in  negative 
form:  "If  ye  will  not  trust  ('.roxn),  surely  ye  shall  not  be  estab 
lished  (uoxn)." 2  The  positive  counterpart  of  this  utterance  is  found 
in  the  prophet's  declaration  to  the  rulers  of  Judah  when  tney  were 
meditating  revolt  from  Assyria  with  the  hope  of  receiving  aid  irom 
Egypt.  He  clearly  foresaw  the  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "  Behold,  I  found  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  tried  stone, 
a  precious  corner-stone  firmly  founded;  he  who  trusts  (PDNDPI)  shall 
not  make  haste."3  Here  the  Lord  himself  is  the  firmly  fixed  corner- 
stone,  and  the  thought  is  that  whoever  confides  in  him  will  be  safe. 
Again,  the  author  of  Psalm  78,  which,  apart  from  some  glosses  of 
later  date,  may  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  Persian 
period,4  ascribes  the  Lord's  displeasure  with  his  people  in  the  desert 
to  their  lack  of  trust  in  him  and  his  salvation.  "  Therefore,"  says 
the  psalmist,  "  Jahveh  heard  and  became  wroth,  and  a  fire  was 
kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also  went  up  against  Israel;  be 
cause  they  did  not  trust  in  God  (o'n^N'3  'i.^oxn  N'?),  and  did  not  trust 
in  his  salvation  (inyi^a  irm  N^>)."  5 

1  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Gen.  49,  25;  01.33,12;  Judg.  5,  31.  Some  scholais,  however,  think  that 
r.  31  is  a  later  addition  to  the  Song  of  Deborah  (cf.  Moore  on  Judges  in  The  Internal. 
Crit.  Com.,  1895,  p.  171).  On  the  date  of  these  poems  cf.  Steueraagel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  257  fT. 
and  295  f. 

1  Is.  7,  9.  Duhm  thinks  that  Gen.  15,  6  is  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomist,  and  that 
Is.  7,  9  is  the  earliest  mention  of  trust  in  Jahveh  which  the  extant  literature  of  Israel 
affords  (cf.  Handkommentar  zum  A.  T.*  1902,  MI,  i,  p.  49).  But,  as  Skinner  observes 
(op.  cil.,  p.  277),  Gen.  15,  6  cannct  be  ascribed  to  D  without  leaving  a  number  of  un 
solved  problems;  and  it  seems  better  to  assign  the  verse  to  J  with  the  majority  of 
critics.  In  that  case  of  course  it  is  earlier  than  Is.  7,  9.  For  a  reminiscence  of  Isaiah's 
thought  cf.  2  Ch.  20,  20. 

1  Is.  28,  16. 

4  Cf.  Briggs  on  Psalms  in  The  Internal.  Crit.  Com.,  1906-1907,  ii,  p.  181. 

*  Ps.  78,  21  f.  Cf.  also  the  following  passages:  Ex.  14,  31  (J);  Nu.  14,  n  (JE); 
20,  12  (P);  Dt.  i,  32  (D);  2  Kg.  17,  14;  2  Ch.  20,  20;  Jon.  3,  5. 
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We  must  not  ignore  Hab.  2,  4  —  a  passage  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  quotes  twice  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Habakkuk  is  sorely  distressed  over  the  iniquity  and 
violence  which  are  rife  in  Judah,  and  he  mounts  his 
prophetic  watch-tower  in  imagination  and  awaits  a  message  from 
Jahveh.  Presently  the  oracle  comes  saying  that  the  Lord  is  about  to 
raise  up  the  Babylonians,  a  mighty  and  terrible  people,  as  an  in 
strument  of  vengeance;  but  that  the  righteous  Judean,  in  contrast 
with  his  proud  and  unrighteous  neighbor,  will  escape  death  and 
live  by  his  faithfulness  (rmox),  i-  e.  his  moral  steadfastness  and 
integrity. 

The  Massoretic  text  has  inJUDKS,  which,  being  represented  by  all  the  Greek 
versions  known  to  Origen,  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  the  reading  adopted  by  the  official  revisers  of  the 
Hebrew  text  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Before  this 
time,  however,  'n:iEK3,  which  to  the  eye  differs  but  slightly  from  inJlOX3 
and  is  a  lectio  diJjlcUior,  seems  to  have  been  current  at  least  in  some  quarters; 
for  the  LXX  has  6  £1  6t/ccuos  IK.  TrioTtcos  nov  £"77<rereu  (NBQ).  It  is  true  that  A 
and  many  minuscules  read  6  5<  5t/ccu6s  p.ov  «  Trtareojj  f^crerai  (cf.  also 
the  quotation  in  Heb.  10,  38  according  to  NA  etc.)  —  a  variant  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  an  attempt  to  get  a  more  easily  intelligible  text.  It  should  certainly 
be  rejected  in  favor  of  the  reading  of  K  BQ.  Paul,  however,  undoubtedly  wrote 
simply  €/c  Triorewj  in  Rom.  i,  17  and  Gal.  3,  n,  which  would  be  represented  by 
"312X3  in  Hebrew.  The  personal  pronoun  must  have  been  absent  from  the 
Greek  version  in  the  form  in  which  the  Apostle  knew  and  used  it,  unless  we 
assume  that  he  was  himself  responsible  for  the  omission  of  /xou. 

In  reconstructing  the  historical  situation  I  have  followed  Cornill,  Einleitung 
in  d(>s  A.  7Y'»n<u  (1896),  pp.  194  f.  For  a  somewhat  different  view  see  Driver, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Literal  we  of  the  O.  T.  (1914),  pp.  337  ff.  Steuernagel 
holds  that  i,  12-2,  4  is  not  by  '.he  author  of  i,  2-11,  but  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
who  lived  during  the  Exile.  He  thinks  that  yt^)  probably  refers  to  the 
Babylonians  and  p^Ti  to  Judah  (cf.  Lehrbuch  dcr  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  1912, 
P-  634). 

The  word  naiDN  here  is  sometimes  understood  in  the  sense  of  faith 
or  trust  in  Jahveh  rather  than  faithfulness,  i.  e.  fidelity  to  God's 
requirements,  or  moral  uprightness.1  Either  of  these  meanings 

1  So  Luther,  A.  V.,  and  R.  V.  (faithfulness  in  raarg.).  Schlatter  (Der  Glaube  im 
A*.  I1.,1  1905,  pp.  561  f.)  and  Warficld  (in  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  1899-1904,  i, 
p.  827)  defend  this  interpretation. 
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suits  the  context  of  our  passage,  and  there  are  parallels  to  both  in 
the  Old  Testament.  If  the  former  is  adopted,  the  thought  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Isaiah  at  the  time  of  the  contemplated  revolt  from 
Assyria; 1  while  with  the  latter  rendering  of  ruiox  Habakkuk  2,  4 
is  in  line  with  the  teaching  of  Ezekiel  that  the  wicked  man  who 
turns  from  his  sins  and  dees  that  which  is  lawful  and  right  shall 
live  by  his  righteousness  ('npnva).2  But  although  rmoN  has  the 
meaning  of  faith  in  rabbinical  writings,  it  is  riot  used  in  this  sense 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  lexical  consideration  must 
control  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  under  discussion.  There 
fore  we  have  no  hesitation  in  translating  the  word  by  faithfulness* 
The  LXX,  as  we  have  seen,  renders  nnax  by  TROT**,  which  may 
mean  either  faithfulness  or  faith;  and  the  rabbis,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  word  in  the  active  sense  of  faith,  seem  to  have  given  it  this 
meaning  in  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk.  The  Apostle  Paul  studied 
theology  in  Jerusalem  before  his  conversion;  and,  like  most  Hellon- 
istic  Jews,  he  was  accustomed  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek, 
though  he  was  doubtless  able  to  use  tho  Hebrew  original.  Hence, 
when  he  became  a  Christian  and  began  to  reflect  on  the  significance 
of  faith  (TTIOTIS)  as  a  factor  in  religion,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
prophetic  promise  of  Habakkuk  2,  4  should  present  itself  to  his  mind 
as  an  irrefutable  confirmation  of  his  own  experience  and  theory. 
He  quoted  it  twice  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  each  instance  he 
gave  to  the  word  7rt(rm  a  specifically  Pauline  sense,  viz.  the  faith 
by  which  the  believer  is  justified  apart  from  works  of  the  law.4 

*  Cf.  Is.  28, 16. 

*  Cf.  Ezek.  1 8,  21  f. 

1  So  also  Nowack  (in  Handkommentar  zum  A,  T.f  1903,  iii,  4,  p.  282),  Ward  (on 
Habakkuk  in  The  Internal.  Crit.  Com.,  1911,  p.  13),  and  the  lexicons  of  Brown- 
Driver-Briggs  (1906)  and  Gesenius-Buhl  (1910). 

*  Cf.  Rom.  i,  17;   Gal.  3,  u.    Hab.  2,  4  is  also  quoted  in  Heb.  10,  38;  but  Le.'e 
xtoris  means  au  unshrinking  trust  in  God,  whereby  the  righteous  man's  soul  will  be 
preserved  at  the  parousia  of  the  Lord. 

Besides  n^CK  there  are  four  other  substantives  derived  irom  tae  root  |EX  in  the 
Old  Testament:  }DX  =  faithfulness;  {2X  =  trusting,  faithfulness;  fiJON  =»  faith, 
support;  and  HDX  =  firmness,  faithfulness,  truth.  None  of  them  in  biblical  Hebrew 
is  used  of  trust  in  God. 
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Waiting  or  looking  (nan,  *?n\  nip)  for  Jahveh  not  infrequently  im 
plies  the  idea  of  trusting  in  him.  Thus  Isaiah,  apparently  at  the 
I  816f-  close  of  one  period  in  his  ministry,  declares:  "(I  will) 
51,  6;  and  tie  up  the  testimony  (and)  seal  the  instruction  in  my 
Mic.  7,  7  disciples.  And  I  will  wait  ('rvam)  for  Jahveh,  who 

hides  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  will  look  Ompi)  for 
him."  l  So,  too,  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile  known  as  Second 
Isaiah  proclaims  to  his  captive  countrymen  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  "My  righteousness  draws  near,  my  salvation  is  gone  forth, 
and  my  arms  shall  judge  the  peoples;  for  me  shall  the  coasts 
look  (npO  and  for  my  arm  shall  they  wait  (pi>n")."  2  Again,  the 
same  idea  appears  in  a  passage  which  is  appended  to  the  proph 
ecies  of  Micah,  but  which  is  certainly  of  later  date:  "  But  I  will 
watch  for  Jahveh.  I  will  wait  (r6»rnx)  for  the  God  of  my  salvation; 
my  God  will  hear  me."  3 

Trusting  Li  Jahveh  is  sometimes  spoken  of  figuratively  as  lean 
ing  (ji'L")  upon  him.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  in  the  Old  Testa- 
Mlc.  3, 11  rr.ent  is  found  in  a  prophecy  of  Micah  which  seems  to 
and  Is.  60, 10  havc  [3cen  uttered  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  inva 
sion.4  It  was  a  period  of  great  violence  and  corruption  in  Judah, 
and  the  prophet  sternly  denounces  the  judges,  priests,  and  prophets 
for  their  venality.  ".Her  chiefs  judge  for  a  bribe,  and  her  priests 
give  direction  for  hire,  and  her  prophets  divine  for  money;  yet  they 

1  Is.  8,  16  f.  For  nan  cf.  also  Zcph.  3,  8;  I's.  33,  20;  and  for  Hip  see  Is.  25,  9  bis; 
z6.  8;  33,  2;  51,  5;  Jcr.  14,  22;  Hos.  12,  7;  I's.  25,  5,  21;  27,  14  6/5;  57,  34;  40,  2; 
130,  5  bis. 

1  Is.  51,  5.  I  have  followed  the  Massoretic  text.  Oort  et  al.  propose  2"}J3  J?J~}2 
(  =LXX  fry tftt  rax*-). 

1  Mic.  7,  7.  The  situation  and  outlook  of  7,  7-20  are  very  different  from  those  in 
the  unmistakably  genuine  portion  of  the  book,  and  the  section  shows  certain  affinities 
with  the  post-exilic  age.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  Driver's  defense  of  its  authenticity  (cf. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.,  1914,  p.  334J,  we  must  regard  7,  7-20  as 
the  work  of  seme  prophetic  writer  who  lived  after  the  Exile.  Marti  and  Haupt  assign 
the  pass-age  to  the  Maccabcan  period.  For  a  summary  of  critical  views  concerning 
chaps,  6  and  7  see  Smith  on  Micah  in  The  Internal.  Crit.  Com.  (1911),  pp.  12  ff. 

4  Is.  10,  20,  which  forms  part  of  a  prose  appendix  to  a  poem,  is  certainly  not  by 
Isaiah.  Cf.  Duhm  in  Handkommentar  sum  A.  T.1  (1902),  iii,  i,  p.  75;  and  Gray 
on  Isaiah  in  The  Internal.  Crit.  Com.  (1912),  i,  pp.  194  and  202  f. 
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lean  (uyc*)  upon  Jahveh,  saying,  Is  not  Jahveh  m  the  midst  of  us  ? 
no  evil  will  come  upon  us."  l  The  following  passage  is  interesting 
and  instructive  on  account  of  the  parallelism  between  trusting  and 
leaning:  "  He  who  walks  in  darkness  and  has  no  brightness,  let  him 
trust  (HOT)  in  the  name  of  Jahveh  and  lean  (jjjEn)  upon  his  God."  2 
The  idea  of  trusting  in  Jahveh  is  most  commonly  expressed  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  means  of  the  verb  noa.  This  word  occurs  first 
in  a  passage  of  Zephaniah,  who  prophesied  shortly 


.  3,  2  1  t  ... 

jer.  17,  5-7;  before  the  Deuteronomic  reformation  in  the  eighteenth 
and  Prov.  28,  year  of  King  Josiah's  reign.  After  calling  Jerusalem 
a  rebellious,  defiled,  and  oppressing  city,  the  prophet 
accuses  her  of  not  trusting  in  Jahveh,  the  implication  being  that 
her  reliance  is  placed  on  inferior  helpers.  "  She  has  not  trusted 
(nnea)  in  Jahveh;  she  has  not  drawn  near  (rmp)  to  her  God."  3 
The  verb  mp  is  used  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote 
an  approach  to  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  man,  but  only  here  does  U 
connote  an  attitude  of  trust.  In  a  passage  which  has  been  assigned 
with  much  probability  to  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,4  Jere 
miah  proclaims  again  the  doctrine  which  was  taught  at  an  earlier 
date  by  Isaiah:  "  Cursed  is  the  man,"  says  the  prophet,  "  who 
trusts  (HOT)  in  man,  and  makes  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  turn-, 
aside  from  Jahveh.  .  .  .  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusts  (HOT)  m 
Jahveh,  and  whose  confidence  (nwao)  Johveh  is."  -  Again,  on  trust 
ing  in  God  and  trusting  in  oneself  one  of  the  Old  Testament  sages 
writes  as  follows:  "  A  greedy  man  stirs  up  strife,  but  he  who  trusts 
in  Jahveh  (mrr  by  rm)  will  be  made  fat  (i.e.  will  prosper).  He 

1  Mic.  3,  ii. 

1  Is.  50,  10.  Ihis  verse  occurs  in  a  passage  of  Second  Isaiah;  but  Duh/n,  for 
apparently  scund  reasons,  thinks  that  the  author  of  w.  10  and  n  was  either  Thirl 
Isaian  or  someone  who  had  read  him  (cf.  Handkomrncnfar  rum  A.  T.,1  1902,  iii,  i,  pp. 
343  f.).  For  fyt?  used  in  the  sense  of  trusting  in  Jahveh  cf.  also  Is.  10,  ?o;  2  Ch.  13, 
18;  14,  10;  16,  7,  8. 

1  Zeph.  3,  2. 

4  Cf.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.  (1914),  p.  257.  Steuer- 
nagel,  however,  doubts  the  genuineness  of  Jer.  17,  i-n  (cf.  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in 
das  A.  T.t  1912,  p.  548). 

*  Jer.  17,  5-7- 
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who  trusts  in  his  own  heart  (ui>3  ncn  i.  e.  in  himself)  is  a  fool,  but 
he  who  walks  in  wisdom  will  be  delivered  (from  harm)."  1 

The  prophets  and  psalmists  thought  of  Jahveh  as  a  stronghold 
and  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  hence 

^"* 

Zeph.  3,  12  they  sometimes  spoke  of  trusting  in  God  as  taking 
And  Nah.  1,  7  refuge  in  him.  The  first  to  use  this  figure,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  Zephaniah,  who  epeaks  thus  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem:  "  And  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and 
poor  people,  and  they  shall  seek  refuge  (iorn)  in  the  name  of  Jah 
veh."  *  So  also  Nahum,  who  probably  prophesied  half  a  generation 
later  than  Zephaniah,  after  describing  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the 
Lord  upon  his  enemies  adds  this  word  of  comfort:  "  Jahveh  is  good 
to  those  who  wait  for  him  (vip!>),  a  refuge  in  the  day  of  distress, 
and  he  knows  those  who  seek  refuge  ('on)  in  him."  * 

Finally,  in  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  Israel  is  several 
times  enjoined  to  cleave  or  cling  to  God  —  a  strong  phrase  in  which 
Dt.  10,  20  and  there  lurks  the  idea  of  unshakable  trust,  as  well  as  the 
2  Kg.  18,  6  f.  notion  of  loyalty.  "  Jahveh  thy  God,  him  shalt  thou 
fear  (and)  serve;  and  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave  (pain),  and  by  his 
name  shalt  thou  swear."  4  So,  too,  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
relates  of  the  reformer-king  Hezekiah  that  "  he  trusted  (ns^) 
in  Janveh,  the  God  of  Israel.  .  .  .  And  he  cleaved  (pm)  to  Jah- 


1  Prov.  28,  25  f.  Cf.  also  the  following  passages:  (with  2)  2  Kg.  18,  5;  Ps.  21,  8 
(E.  V.  7);  91,  2;  Is.  26,  3  f.;  (with  *?y)  Ps.  31,  15  (E.  V.  14);  37,  5;  Jer.  49,  n.  Of 
the  derivatives  of  the  root  nt33  only  two  need  be  mentioned  here,  viz.  pnD3  and 
nCiD,  both  of  which  denote  trust  or  confidence  in  gentral.  nt22D  is  used  five  times 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  trust  or  confidence  in  God  (Ps.  40,  5  [E.  V.  4];  65,  6  [E.  V.  5]; 
71,  5;  Prov.  22,  19;  Jer.  17,  7). 

1  Zeph.  3,  12.   I  have  followed  the  Massoretic  text.  Gratz,  Wellhausen,  et  al.  read 

'pro  for  lorn. 

'  Nah.  1,7.  With  many  modern  scholars  I  have  adopted  the  reading  TiVO  VI  p? 
(  =  LXX  TOIJ  \nronivovatv  ain6v)  instead  of  ti  yttp  ,  which  is  found  in  the  Massoretic 
text.  See  Smith  on  Nahum  in  Tht  Internal.  Crit.  Com.  (1911),  p.  300. 

4  Dt.  10,  20.  See  also  n,  22;  13,  5;  30,  20;  Josh.  22,  5;  23,  8.  Driver  assigns 
the  passages  from  Deuteronomy  to  D  and  those  from  Joshua  to  D  s  (cf.  An  Introduc 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.,  1914,  pp.  72  and  112  f.);  but  others  regard  them  all 
as  later  additions  by  Deuteronomistic  redactors  (cf.  Steuemagel  in  Handkommcntar 
*nm  A.  T.,  1900,  i,  3,  ad  loc.).  Cf.  also  Jer.  13,  n  (hiph.). 
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veh,  he  turned  not  aside  from  following  him,  and  he  kept  his  com 
mandments,  which  Jahveh  commanded  Moses."  1 

We  have  now  brought  together  a  number  of  significant  Old 

Testament  passages  in  which  the  idea  of  trust  in  Jahveh  appears 

Trust  in  either  by  specific  mention  or  under  a  figure  of  speech, 

Jahveh  In  the    and  we  have  tried  to  depict  in  a  few  words  the  histori- 

.tament  caj  settmg  of  eacj1  of  them.     It  is  clear  from  this 

investigation  that  among  the  Hebrews  trust  in  Jahveh  meant 
unwavering  confidence  in  or  whole-hearted  reliance  upon  Gxl, 
who  was  conceived  in  a  strictly  personal  way.  Jahveh  was  though* 
of  not  only  as  lord,  king,  and  judge,  but  a!so  as  the  father  of 
his  people; 2  and  trust  was  the  right  attitude  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  both  the  individual  and  the  nation.  The  religious  Hebrew 
longed  for  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Being  in  whom  he 
trusted,  and  he  had  a  very  real  sense  of  being  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God; 3  but  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  trust  in  Jahveb 
contains  no  trace  of  mysticism  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  frame  a  satisfactory  definition  of  mysticism  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  classed  under  that  head.  Perhaps 
the  mystical  state  may  be  best  defined  as  a  form  of  ecstasy  in  which  a  person  is 
transported  beyond  the  realm  of  reason,  having  direct  and  immediate  contem 
plation  of  re.iiity,  or  feeling  himself  to  be  in  metaphysical  union  with  God. 
The  finite  human  personality  is  often  temporarily  merged  or  lost  in  the  infinitude 
of  the  Deity.  The  characteristic  marks  of  mysticism,  according  to  Professor 
William  James,  are  ineCability,  a  noetic  quality,  transiency,  and  passivity  (cf. 
The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1.901,  pp.  380  ff.).  Cf.  also  Inge,  Chris 
tian  Mysticism  (1899),  pp.  335^.;  Gardner,  The  Religious  Experience  of  Saint 
Paul  (1911),  pp.  6if.;  and  Hall  in  Essays  *'K  Modern  Theology  and  Related 
Subjects  . .  .  A  Testimonial  to  Charles  Augustus  Briggs  (1911),  pp.  261  ff. 

We  must  next  ask,  How  did  the  makers  of  the  LXX  version 
convey  the  Old  Testament  notion  of  trust  in  Jahveh  to  the  Jews  of 
the  Diaspora,  of  whom  the  great  majority  read  the  Scriptures  in 

1  2  Kg.  18,  5  f.  According  to  Kittel  and  Driver  these  verses  are  from  the  hand  of 
the  compiler  of  Kings,  who  in  all  probability  did  his  work  about  600  B.C.  (cf.  Hand- 
komnentar  zum  A.  T.,  1900,  i,  5,  pp.  viii  and  279;  and  Driver,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197  f.). 

1  For  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  Jahveh  see  Oehler,  Theologie  des  A ,  T.  * 
(1891),  pp.  154  ff.  and  280  f. 

1  Cf.,  c.  g.,  Ps.  73,  23  f.,  26,  and  28. 
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Greek  rather  than  in  Hebrew  ?  Inasmuch  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  was 
one  of  these  Hellenistic  Jews,  this  question  has  an  important  bearing 
Trust  Lc  God  on  the  problem  to  which  the  present  study  is  devoted, 
in  the  LXX  j^  mav  be  53^  that  in  general  the  idea  of  trusting 
in  God  is  faithfully  represented  by  the  LXX,  though  in  many  cases 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  metaphor  of  the  original.1 
The  conception  of  God  in  the  LXX  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  except  that  the  Greek  trans 
lators  sought  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  ideas  of  Hellenistic  Jews 
by  eliminating  to  some  extent  the  anthropomorphic  traits  in  Jah- 
veh's  character.2  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  be  a  truly  personal 
God,  being  spoken  of  as  lord,  king,  and  father  of  his  people.  It  was 
possible  for  one  who  was  acquainted  only  with  the  Greek  Bible  to 
have  a  very  adequate  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
Jahveh;  but  such  a  person  would  have  missed  !many  of  the  expres 
sive  figures  v;hich  the  Hebrew  writers  employed  to  bring  the  idea 
home  to  their  readers. 

With  the  exception  of  Daniel,  some  of  the  psalms,  and  perhaps 
Ecclesiastes,  all  the  writings  comprised  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
The  Apocrypha  men^  were  *n  existence  by  the  year  200  B.C.3  The 
and  Pseud-  ethical  and  religious  thought  of  the  Jews  during  the 
eplgrapha  eventful  and  historically  important  period  extending 
from  this  date  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  revolt  led  by  Bar 

1  The  Hebrew  verbs  which  denote  trust  in  Jahveh  are  rendered  in  the  LXX  as 
follows:  JON  by  iriffrtvu  and  ivKiaribu',  nt32  by  iXir/f u  and  irixotOa ;  p2T  byicoXXdo- 
nai,  Tpocr/ioXXAoAiai,  ?x°Mat,  xpia/ctt^at,  and  irpocrTiOtp.a.i',  H2H  by  n'tvu  and  inro^ivu', 
HDP!  by  JXrffco,  iriiroiOa,  tv\a(3ionat,  avri\onai,  and  ffK(ira£o/*ai]  ?JV  by  cXjrifw, 
vronivu,  and  fyytfu;  mp  by  vrontvu,  IXirlfa,  iriiroiOa,  and  lyylfa',  D~)p  by  iyyifa', 
and  jyt'  by  iriiroiOa,  avTtffTT)pl£onai,  i\irl£<i>,  and  ^jravaTa&o/iai. 

*  Cf.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentttms*  (1906),  p.  365. 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  psalms  are  of  Maccabean  origin,  and  it  is 
probable  that  certain  additions  were  made  to  some  of  the  prophets  after  200  B.C.,  e.  g. 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Zechariah.    The  compilation  of  the  Psalter  and  the  formation  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  were  completed  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
If  Eccles.  10,  17  refers  to  the  rule  of  Antiochus  III,  this  part  of  Koheleth's  work  must 
have  been  composed  after  198  B.C.,  when  the  Syrian  king  defeated  the  army  of  Ptolemy 
V  and  established  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Palestine.    But  in  any  case  it  is  a.'to- 
gether  improbable  that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  long  before  the  year  200  B.C.    Cf. 
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Koziba  in  135  A.D.1  is  reflected  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  though  some  of  the  writings  in  the  latter  group  were  com 
posed  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  The  apocryphal  and  pseude- 
pigraphic  literature  is  of  the  most  varied  character,  including  the 
legalistic,  apocalyptic,  and  pietistic  strands  of  Judaism.2 

Legalism  among  the  Hebrews  began  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law-book  in  the  temple  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Legalism  and  King  Josiah's  reign.  From  very  ancient  times  the 
the  priesthood  prophets  were  regarded  as  the  instruments  whereby 
Jahveh  made  his  will  known  to  his  people,  but  from  this  period  on 
the  law  was  believed  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  in  written  form. 
In  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  newly  discovered 
book  Josiah  undertook  and  carried  through  a  radical  reformation 
of  religion  in  Judah.  He  extirpated  all  the  traces  of  heathenism 
that  could  be  found  in  the  worship  of  J?hvch,  destroyed  the  high 
places  where  he  had  been  worshipped  since  the  time  of  the  Israeli tish 
occupation  of  Canaan,  and  made  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  the  only 
legitimate  and  recognized  seat  of  worship.  Ezekicl,  whose  literary 
and  prophetic  activity  falls  in  the  period  of  the  Exile,  was  an  im 
portant  factor  in  the  development  of  legalism.  He  was  himself  a 
priest  as  well  as  a  prophet,  and  in  the  ordinances  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  theocratic  state  to  be  established  in  Palestine  he  assigned  a 
place  of  primary  importance  to  the  priestly  family  of  Zadok.  Al 
though  as  a  whole  Ezekiel's  idealistic  program  was  never  put  into 
practice,  many  of  his  ideas  were  adopted  after  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple.  The  cultus  of  the  reconstituted  Jewish  community 
of  post-exilic  times  is  reflected  in  the  so-called  Priests'  Code,  the 

Barton  on  Eccles.  in  The  Internal.  Cril.  Com.  (1908),  pp.  58  ff.;  and  Driver,  An  Intro 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.  (1914),  pp.  475  f. 

1  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  dates  in  Jewish  history,  partly  because  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  brought  the  national  life  of  the  Jews  to  an  end,  and  partly  be 
cause  Pharisaism  was  henceforth  to  dominate  Judaism. 

1  For  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  see  Coi:- 
ard,  Die  religiosen  and  siltlichen  Anschauungen  der  alltestanentlichen  Apokryphcn  vnd 
Pseudepigraphen  (1907);  Hughes,  The  Ethics  ofjeuish  Apocryphal  Literature  (no  date), 
and  Wicks,  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  the  Jeu'ish  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Litcratvrt 
(1915)- 
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latest  stratum  of  the  Hexateuch.  Here  the  ritual  is  more  elaborate, 
the  regulations  for  worship  are  more  detailed  and  complex,  and  the 
priestly  spirit  is  dominant.  In  this  period  the  priests  were  a  large 
and  influential  class.  They  were  legalists  of  the  strictest  sort;  as 
functionaries  of  the  temple  their  interest  was  in  ceremonialism;  and 
they  represented  the  traditional  and  conservative  side  of  Judaism. 

Prophecy  flourished  alongside  of  the  law  for  some  time  after  the 
Exile,  but  the  prophets  of  this  period  were  to  a  large  extent  imbued 
The  triumph  with  the  priestly  spirit.  With  the  passing  of  the  years 
of  the  law  the  influence  of  the  law  increased  and  its  prestige  was 
enhanced.  When  prophecy  declined  and  finally  developed  into 
apocalyptic,  legalism  became  the  dominant  force  in  Jewish  religion. 
As  the  revelation  which  was  believed  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
Moses  by  God,  the  law  was  the  divinely  given  standard  of  conduct, 
and  strict  obedience  to  it  was  both  a  religious  duty  and  an  act  of 
wisdom.  Those  who  were  faithful  in  observing  it  were  accounted 
righteous,1  and  those  who  neglected  it  or  for  any  reason  failed  to 
observe  it  were  considered  sinners. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrapha  were  composed,  fidelity  to 
Fidelity  to  the  tne  "aw  was  esteemed  the  supreme  demand  of  religion 
Jflw  and  the  one  comprehensive  virtue.  In  order  to  make 

this  legalistic  position  clear,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  two  representa 
tive  passages.  In  Ecclesiastes  12,  13,  a  verse  which  has  probably 
been  appended  to  the  original  work  by  an  orthodox  editor,2  the 
reader  is  thus  admonished :  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments, 
for  this  is  the  business  of  every  man."3  Again,  in  the  Apocalypse  of 

1  Righteousness,  however,  was  not  synonymous  with  sinlessness.    Cf.  Eccles.  7,  20. 

1  The  thought  of  w.  13  and  14  is  so  different  from  the  general  teaching  of  Koheleth 
that  they  are  probably  to  be  explained  as  a  note  subsequently  appended  in  the  interest 
of  sound  doctrine.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  author  himself  added  these  verses 
in  order  to  forestall  adverse  criticsm  of  his  position.  Cf.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  0.  T.  (1914),  p.  478. 

1  The  phrase  D1XH  ?D  HT  (LXX  6ri  TOVTO  TOS  6  fij^pwroi;  om.  A  C)  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Barton  (Eccles.  in  The  Internal.  Cril.  Com.,  1908,  pp.  199  and  201),  follow 
ing  Delitzsch  if.  al.,  says  that  it  "  can  only  mean  '  this  is  every  man/  "  and  explains 
it  as  a  metaphc  r  meaning  "  this  is  what  every  man  is  destined  for  and  should  be  wholly 
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Baruch,  a  Palestinian  work  composed  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  70  A.D.,  we  read :  "  For  at  the  consummation  of  the  world 
there  will  be  vengeance  taken  upon  those  who  have  done  wickedness 
according  to  their  wickedness,  and  thou  wilt  glorify  the  faithful 
(lamehaimatie)  according  to  their  faithfulness  (haimanuthhon) ."  » 
As  the  Mosaic  law  became  the  object  of  more  study  and  greater 
refinement,  its  influence  in  every  department  of  life  was  increased, 
and  every  true  Jew  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  obligation  of 
being  faithful  to  it.  Indeed,  fidelity  to  the  divine  law  was  the  funda 
mental  principle  of  Jewish  religion,  and  hence  Judaism  stands  forth 
as  a  leading  representative  of  the  legalistic  type  of  religion. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  believed  to  make  known  God's  requirements 
and  to  be  itself  divine  and  holy.2  Hence  it  was  easy  for  anyone 
Trust  in  the  simply  to  put  his  trust  in  it,  thinking  that  if  he  kept 
law  it  faithfully  he  had  done  bis  duty,  and  therefore  that 

all  would  be  well  with  him.  This  notion,  which  might  be  called  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  :s  thus  expressed  in  the  GrtJc 
version  of  Ecclesiasticus :  "  A  man  of  understanding  will  trust  in 
the  law,  and  the  law  will  be  i'aithful  to  him."  3  Since  God  was 
thought  of  as  a  heavenly  ruler  and  judge  who  had  graciously  given 
a  perfect  law  to  Israel,  it  was  inevitable  that  many  people  should 
trust  in  the  law  without  much  concern  about  trusting  directly  in 

absorbed  in."  But  it  seems  probable  that  a  word  has  fallen  out  before  DISH  p3, 
such  as  Jl2in  (Bickell)  or  1ST  (Siegfried).  The  latter  suggestion  is  adopted  in  the 
translation  given  above. 

1  Apoc.  Bar.  54,  21.  This  part  of  the  book,  according  to  Charles,  was  written  before 
70  A.D.  (cf.  his  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  1896,  p.  Ivi). 

1  Cf.  2  Mace.  6,  23;  4  Mace.  5,  18;  Rom.  7,  12. 

*  Ecclus.  36,  3  LXX  (E.  V.  33,  3)  ivOpuiros  ffvvcrfa  kviriartlati.  vbpw,  *a^  ^  vi^un 
atrrw  TUTT^S  wi  lp£mj(j.a  STJ\UI>  (diKatuv  13 )  —  Heb.  "13T  P3'  p2J  5J"N  •  The  rest  of  c.  3 
is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  Greek  as  fol 
lows:  T  nTL"p  nr>BO  l^  mini  (Smend)  and  n:OXJ  D  11N3  "b  mini  (Box  and 
Oesterley).  No/ios  represents  "1ST  in  ?s.  119,  105  (cf.  v.  57,  where  "]'"13T  is  rendered 
ri>v  vbpov  aov  in  tfca  ART).  Cf.  also  Ecclus.  35,  24  (E.  V.  32,  24)  6  iriffrtvuv  vd^if 
•Kpoa'txfJ.  «roXaIs  =  Heb.  1!?Q3  "IDlt?  mm  ")YO.  In  4  Ez.  7,  24  "the  many  tha. 
now  are"  (multi  praesentes),  by  which  phrase  the  writer  seems  to  mean  the  Gentiles, 
are  spoken  cf  thus:  "  Legem  eius  (i.  e.  Altissimi)  spreverunt,  et  sponsiones  eius 
abnegaverunt,  ct  hi  legitimis  eius  fidem  non  habuerunt,  et  opera  eius  non  perfecerunt." 
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Jahveh  himself;  but  of  course  those  who  felt  a  need  for  fellowship 
with  a  personal  God  could  not  be  content  with  such  a  purely  legal 
istic  form  of  religion  as  this. 

The  truth  is  that  the  pious  made  much  of  trust  in  God.    Indeed, 
it  was  the  root  from  which  their  piety  sprang;   and,  as  the  extant 

literature  shows,  it  was  the  theme  of  the  writers  of  this 
Trust  In  God 

period  no  less  man  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  of 

earlier  times.  In  the  face  of  the  Gentiles'  unbelief  and  the  lack  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  many  apostate  Jews,  trust  in  God  was  naturally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  disiinctive  marks  of  the  true  Jew.  Jesus  ben 
Sira,  who  wrote  in  the  fir^t  quarter  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  con 
ceived  of  God  as  the  lord  of  men  and  things,  the  author  of  the 
conditions  ana  changes  of  life,  and  the  righteous  judge  of  mankind.1 
He  is  also  addressed  a  few  times  as  father.2  On  trusting  in  God 
Ben  Sira  says:  "  Put  thy  trust  in  him  (i.  e.  the  Lord  God)  and  he 
will  help  thee;  make  straight  thy  ways  and  set  thy  hope  on  him.  .  .  . 
Ye  who  ft-ar  the  Lord,  put  your  trust  in  him,  and  your  reward  shall 
in  no  wise  fail.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  generations  of  olden  time  and  see: 
Who  put  his  trust  in  the  Lord  and  was  put  to  shame?"3  We  are 
told  that  when  Daniel  was  taken  up  out  of  the  lions' den,  "No  injury 
was  found  upon  him,  because  he  trusted  in  his  God  "; 4  and  when 
the  aged  Mattathias  was-  about  to  die,  he  exhorted  his  sons  to  be 
zealous  for  the  law  and  to  remember  the  deeds  of  their  fathers, 
mentioning  among  the  latter  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  three 
companions  of  Daniel,  who,  having  trusted  (Triorcixr  cures),  i.  e.  in 
God,  "  were  saved  out  of  the  flame."  5  So,  too,  it  is  related  of  the 

1  Cf.  Toy  in  Enc.  Bib.  (1899-1903),  ii,  col.  1175;  and  Wicks,  The  Doctrine  of  Cod 
in  the  Jewish  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Literature  (1915),  pp.  29  ff.,  130  ff.,  and  264  ff . 

1  Cf.  Eccks.  27,  i,  4  (not  extant  in  Hebrew);  51,  10  (Heb.  PinX  '3K). 

1  Ecdus.  2, 6-ic  (not  extant  in  Hebrew).  Cf.  v.  3  icoXX^Tjrt  a(rr$  Kal  ^17  fnroar^.  Cf. 
also  15,  15,  where  the  Hebrew  text  contains  the  following:  rpnn  HHK  DJ  13  pENn  CX- 
This  sentence  is  preserved  in  the  Syriac  but  not  in  the  Greek  version.  I  have 
followed  Swete's  third  edition  of  the  LXX  (vol.  ii,  1907). 

4  Dan.  6,  24  (E,  V.  23).  The  LXX  departs  widely  from  the  Aramaic  text  at  this 
point,  but  the  version  of  Theodotion  has  itrlartvatv  iv  r$  6t$  ainov  (om.  kv  A). 

6  Cf.  i  Mace.  -ft  tg  fl.  This  valuable  historical  work  was  written  by  an  orthodox 
Palestinian  Jew  probably  within  the  years  100-80  B.C.  (cf.  Kautzsch  in  hisApokryphen 
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mother  of  the  Maccabean  martyrs  that  "although  she  saw  the 
destruction  of  seven  children  and  the  manifold  l  variety  of  their 
tortures,  the  noble  mother  set  them  all2  at  naught  on  account  c." 
her  trust  towards  God  (5id  ryv  7rp6s  Qibv  -rriffTiv)."  3 

Finally,  according  to  Fourth  Ezra  men  will  be  judged  in  the  last 
day  by  a  twofold  standard  —  the  measure  in  which  they  have  kept 

Fourth  Ezra  ^e  ^aw  °*  M°ses  anc^  tneir  ^^  or  trust  in  God. 
and  the  Apostle  "  Everyone  who  shall  be  saved  and  who  shall  be  able 
to  escape  through  his  works  or  through  the  faith  (pc? 
opera  sua  vel  per  fidem)  by  which  he  has  believed,  he  shall  survive 
from  the  perils  aforementioned  and  shall  see  my  salvation  in  my 
land  and  in  my  borders."  4  And  again:  "  Ke  who  shall  bring  the 
peril  in  that  time  will  himself  keep  those  who  have  fallen  in  peril; 
these  are  those  who  have  works  and  faith  (opera  el  fidcni)  toward 
the  Almighty."  5  The  author  (or  authors)  of  these  passages,  real 
izing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Mosaic  law  and  believing 
that  God  would  have  mercy  on  those  who  were  not  rich  in  good 
works,6  put  a  very  high  value  upon  faith  or  trust,  and  made  it 

und  Psettdepigraphen  des  A.  T.,  1900,  i,  p.  31).  Ccsterley,  however,  assigns  it  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century  B.C.  (cf.  Charles,  T'te  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha 
of  the  O.  T.,  1913,  i,  p.  60). 


1  Rer.d  dircujaj  (sc.  arpt^Xos)  for  4;  airaaa^  of  N*  and  V. 

1  4  Mace.  15,  24.  Cf.  also  16,  16-23  snd  17,  2.  Fourth  Maccabees  is  the  work  of  a 
pious  Hellenistic  Jew,  living  probably  in  Alexandria  or  possibly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
composed  in  the  period  extending  from  the  fall  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty  in  63  B.C. 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  (cf  .  Deissmann  in  Kautzsch,  op.  cit.,  5i,  p.  150; 
and  Townshend  in  Charles,  op.  cit.,  ii,  pp.  654  and  656  f.). 

4  4  Ez.  9,  7  f. 

*  4  Ez.  13,  23.    Cf.  Jas.  2,  14-26.     For  the  idea  of  trust  in  God  see  also  Uie 
following  passages:   Ecclus.  2,  13;    n,  21;    Wisd.  Sol.  i,  2;    16,  26;    3  Mace.  2,  7. 
Fourth  Ezra  (3-14)  was  written  somewhere  in  the  East.     If  it  is  the  work  of  a  single 
writer,  it  may  be  plausibly  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign  —  90-96  A.D. 
(cf.  Gunkel  in  Kautzsch,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  352;  Schurer,  Geschichtc  des  judischtn  Volkes,4 
1901-1009,  iii,  pp.  327f.;  and  Steuernagel,  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  1912, 
pp.  825  f.).     Kabisch,  however,  with  whom  Charles  and  Box  agree  in  the  main,  holds 
that  Fourth  Ezra  was  compiled  by  a  Zealot  about  120  A.D.  out  of  several  previously 
existing  documents.     These,  he  thinks,  range  in  date  from  a  time  shortly  before  that 
of  Pompey  down  to  c.  100  A.D.  (cf.  Das  vierte  Such  Fjra,  1889,  pp.  131  ff.). 

•  Cf.  4  Ez.  8,  32-36. 
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along  with  fidelity  to  the  law  a  coordinate  principle  in  his  (or  their) 
view  of  God's  final  dealings  with  his  people.  This  is  indeed  the 
nearest  approach  in  Judaism  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  that  a  man 
is  justified  or  acquitted  by  God  on  the  basis  of  faith  alone;  but 
fides  in  Fourth  Ezra  means  trust,  and  is  not  equivalent  to  7ri<ms 
in  Paul.  Moreover,  to  have  taken  the  Pauline  position  would  have 
meant,  the  renunciation  of  Judaism  and  the  legalistic  type  of  religion 
in  general.  This  apocalyptic  work  cannot  have  influenced  the 
the  Apostle's  thinking  on  the  question  of  justification.1  It  seems 
either  to  have  emanated  from  those  Jewish  circles  in  which  he  moved 
before  his  conversion,2  or  to  have  come  from  a  quarter  in  which  his 
teaching  was  known  but  only  imperfectly  understood.  In  any  case 
Fourth  Ezra  testifies  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  notion  that 
God  will  judge  men  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Trust  in  God  was  the  life  blood  of  Jewish  piety  in  the  period  whose 
literature  we  have  been  examining;  but  nevertheless  it  was  fidelity 

to  the  law  of  Moses  that  gave  to  Judaism  its  distinc- 
'jut;ist  In  God 
in  the  Apocry-   tive  character  and  its  peculiar  strength.    The  authors 

phr.  and  Pseud-  of  ^ne  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  thought  of  God 
as  a  person  quite  as  much  as  the  Old  Testament 
writers,  though  they  avoided  the  anthropomorphic  traits  which 
many  of  the  latter  ascribed  to  Jahveh.  He  appears  not  only  as 
creator,  Icrd,  and  king  of  the  world,  but  also  in  the  more  intimate 
relations  of  father  and  saviour.3  On  such  a  God  one  could  rely  with 
out  fear  of  being  disappointed,  and  trust  was  the  individual's  confi 
dent  reliance  upon  him.  It  was  as  devoid  of  any  traces  of  mysticism 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  psalmists. 
The  writings  of  the  rabbis,  although  in  their  present  form  of  much 
later  date  than  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  nevertheless  contain 
many  earlier  ideas  which  were  handed  down  by  tradition  from  one 

1  On  the  contrary,  Charles  finds  in  some  parts  of  Fourth  Ezra  a  Christian,  and  prob 
ably  a  Pauline,  influence  at  work  (cf.  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  1896,  pp.  Ixix  ff.). 

1  Cf.  Gunkel  in  Kautzsch,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  349;  and  Hughes,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

1  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Wisd.  Sol.  14,  3  (»anw>);  3  Mace.  5,  7  OranwO;  Ps.  Sol.  8,  39  (awnjp); 
17,  3  (ffwrijp).  For  the  various  epithets  of  God  in  these  writings  see  Bousset,  Die 
Religion  des  Judentums  *  (1906),  pp.  431  ff«;  and  Couard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27  ff. 
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generation  of  teachers  to  another.  In  this  vast  literature,  as  fo 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  sages,  there  are  two  controlling 
Rabbinical  ideas,  and  they  are  complementary  to  each  other  — 
literature  fast,  that  God  has  given  to  Israel  a  complete  and  all- 
sufficient  revelation  (mm),  including  both  the  written  law  and  the 
unwritten  interpretation  of  it  by  the  learned;  and  secondly,  that  it 
is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  men  to  give  heed  to 
God's  revelation  and  to  live  in  strict  obedience  thereto.  Happiness 
was  held  to  consist  in  obedience  to  God's  word  and  in  trust  in 
Jahveh,  each  of  which  involved  the  other.  "  He  who  gives  atten 
tion  to  the  word  will  find  good;  and  he  who  trusts  in  Jahveh,  happy  ( 
is  he."  * 

Fidelity  to  the  law,  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  great  emphasis    j 
is  laid  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  was  the  corner-stone 

of  rabbinical  Judaism,  and  manv  a  pious  Tew  found 
Fidelity  to  the  .  .  ._„. 

law  and  trust     genume  joy  in  fulfilling  the  law  s  innumerable  require- 
in  Jahveh  in      ments.2    All  interest  centered  in  the  Torah,  and  it 

alone  was  the  object  of  study.  Thus  legalism  domi- 
Judaism  J 

nated  every  phase  of  life  and  thought  and  reigned  su 
preme  in  religion,  so  that  the  obligation  of  being  faithful  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation  necessarily  holds  the  first  place  in  rabbinical 
literature.  Nevertheless,  faith  or  trust  in  Jahveh  was  never  lacking, 
and  a  very  high  religious  value  was  put  upon  it.3 

In  the  Mekilla,  a  halakic  Midrash  on  part  of  Exodus,  we  find  the 
following  classical  passage  on  faith  or  tiust:  "  And  the  people  feared 
Mekilta  on  Jahveh.  Formerly  in  Egypt  they  did  not  fear  Jahveh, 
Ex.  14,  SI  but  now:  And  ihe  people  feared  Jahveh,  and  they  trusted 
in  Jahveh  and  in  Moses  his  servant.  If  they  trusted  in  Moses,  much 
more  (did  they  trust)  in  Jahveh.  This  came  to  pass  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  thee  that  he  who  trusts  in  the  faithful  shepherd  is 
as  if  he  trusted  in  the  word  of  him  who  spoke  and  the  world 

1  Prov.  16,  20.    Cf.  Toy  on  Proverbs  in  The  Internal.  Crit.  Com.  (iSgg),  pp.  3281. 

z  Cf.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology  (1909),  pp.  148  ff. 

*  The  commonest  words  for  faith  in  rabbinical  writings  are  HilOX  and  HJDN. 
Sometimes,  however,  njONH ,  a  hiph'il  formation  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  used. 
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was.  .  •  •  G reat  is  faith  (KJIDN),  whereby  Israel  trusted  in  him  who 
spoke  and  ths  world  was;  for  because  Israel  trusted  in  Jahveh,  the 
Holy  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  and  they  sang  a  song.  For  it  is  said: 
And  they  trusted  in  Jahveh  and  in  Moses  his  servant.  And  it  is  said: 
Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel.  And  thus  thou  findest 
that  Abraham  our  father  inherited  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come  only  by  the  merit  of  faith  (n:oK)>  whereby  he  trusted  in  Jah 
veh;  for  it  is  said:  And  he  trusted  in  Jahveh,  and  he  reckoned  it  to 
him  as  righteousness  (Gen.  15,  6).  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel.  R.  Nehemiah  says:  Everyone  who  takes  upon  himself 
one  commandment  in  faith  (ruox)  is  worthy  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  rest  upon  him;  for  thus  we  find  in  the  case  of  our  fathers, 
that  because  our  fathers  trusted  in  Jahveh  they  were  found  worthy 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  rest  upon  them,  and  they  sang  a  song. 
For  it  is  said :  A  nd  they  trusted  in  Jahveh  and  in  Moses  his  servant. 
And  it  is  said :  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel.  And  thus 
thou  findest  that  Abraham  our  father  inherited  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come  only  by  the  merit  of  faith  (n:ox),  whereby  he  trusted 
in  Jahveh;  for  it  is  said:  And  he  trusted  in  Jahveh,  and  he  reckoned  it 
to  him  as  righteousness.  For  thus  we  find  in  the  case  of  Moses  and 
David  and  Deborah  that  they  sang  a  song,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
rested  upon  them.  And  thus  *hou  findest  that  Israel  was  redeemed 
from  Egypt  only  as  a  reward  of  faith  (n:oRn),  for  it  is  said:  And  the 
people  trusted  (Ex.  4,  31).  And  thus  it  says:  Faithful  ones  (D;:IOX) 
Jahveh  preserves  (Ps.  31,  24),  recalling  the  faithfulness  (mr.ox)  of 
the  fathers.  ...  In  the  case  of  possessors  of  faith  (njox)  how  is 
it?  It  says:  That  the  righteous  nation  which  keeps  faithfulness 
may  enter  in  (Is.  26,  2).  Into  this  gate  all  possessors  of  faith 
enter.  //  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  to  Jahveh,  and  to  sing 
to  thy  name,  O  Most  High;  to  declare  thy  lovingkindness  in  the 
morning  and  thy  faithfulness  ("jrmoN)  in  the  nights.  .  .  .  For  thou 
hast  made  me  gi,ad,  0  Jahveh,  unth  thy  deeds;  at  the.  work  of  thy  hands 
I  will  cry  out  for  joy  (Ps.  92,  2  ff.).  What  is  the  cause  of  men's 
attaining  to  this  gladness  ?  This  is  the  reward  of  faith  (ruax), 
whereby  our  fathers  trusted  in  this  world,  which  is  wholly  night. 
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For  thuj  it  is  said:  to  dedar-e  thy  lovingkindness  in  the  morning  and 
thy  faithfulness  (•jrwDfc)  in  the  nights.    And  thus  Jehoshaphat  .  . .   •• 
Hear  ye  me,  0  Judah  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  trust  in  Jah-   \ 

. 

•cell  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  established;  trust  in  his  prophets,  and  ye  '••• 
shall  prosper  (2  Ch.  20,  20).  And  it  is  written:  Are  not  thine  eyes  [ 
upon  faithfulness  (n:iox)  (Jer.  5,  3)?  But  the  righteous  shall  live  by  I 
•his  faithfulness  (iroiox)  (Hab.  2,  4).  And  it  is  written:  They  are 
new  every  morning;  great  is  thy  faithfulness  (*]r>31OK)  (Lam,  3,  23). 
And  thus  thou  findest  that  the  Diaspora  will  be  reunited  only  as  a 
reward  of  faith  (n:ox);  for  it  is  said:  With  me  from  Lebanon,  bride, 
with  me  from  Lebanon  thou  shalt  come;  thou  sJialt  look  from  ///<•;  top,  etc. 
(Cant.  4,  8).  And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever;  .  .  .  and  I  will 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  (rorox)  (Hos.  2,  21  f.).  Oh,  great 
is  faith  (HJIDN)  before  the  Holy  One  (blessed  is  he !) ,  for  as  a  reward 
of  faith  (ruisx)  the  Holy  Spirit  rested  upon  them.  And  they  sang  o 
song,  and  they  trusted  in  Jahveh  and  in  Moses  his  servant.  Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  Jahvch,  and  they  trusted 
in  Jahveh  and  in  Moses  his  servant.  And  thus  he  says:  And  they 
trusted  in  his  words;  they  sang  his  praise  (Ps.  106,  I2)."1 

The  high  value  which  the  rabbis  put  on  faith  or  trust  in  God  is 
also  evident  from  the  following  passage  of  the  Mishna:  "  After 

the  destruction  of  the  tempie  .  .  .  men  of  faith  ('cox 
Sota  ix,  12;  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Bereshith  Rab-  n3OX)  ceased  from  Israel        —one  of  the  many  calam- 

ba  on  Gen.        ities  which  befell  the  Jewish  people  after  the  devas- 
c  » *  *  !u*         tation  of  their  sanctuary.    Moreover,  the  merit  derived 

oOtflj  I«  4J& 

from  faith  is  once  mentioned  along  with  that  which 
could  be  acquired  by  means  of  the  Torah:  "  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi 
said:  In  every  place  where  the  word  ^v?  is  used,  something  hap- 

1  Cf.  Mekilta  on  Ex.  14,  31  (ed.  Weiss,  1865,  pp.  4ob  f.).  This  work  in  its  preserl 
form  dates  from  the  third  century  after  Christ,  but  it  conta!r.s  much  earlier  material 
(cf.  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  paldstiniscl'.en  Theologie,  1880,  p.  xx;  and  Lautcr- 
bach  in  The  Jcjnsh  Encyclopedia,  1901-1906,  viii,  p.  445). 

1  Sola,  ix,  12.  R.  Ze'era,  a  Palestinian  amora  of  the  third  generation  quoted  in  the 
Gemara  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  at  this  point,  says  that  by  "  men  of  faith  "  must  be 
understood  thoss  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Cf.  Schwab,  Le 
Talmud  dc  Jtrusa! em  (1871-1889),  vii,  p.  340. 
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pened  by  the  merit  of  the  fathers  except  here.  R.  Zabdai  ben  Levi 
replied:  Also  here  something  happened  by  the  merit  of  the  fathers. 
R.  Johanan  said:  (It  happened)  by  the  merit  of  sanctifying  the 
(divine)  name; l  R.  Levi  said:  (It  happened)  by  the  merit  of  faith 
(rues)  and  by  the  merit  of  Torah."  2  Finally,  in  the  tractate  of 
the  Mishna  quoted  above  we  read:  "  R.  Pinhas  ben  Jair  said: 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  temple  .  .  .  there  is  none  that  inter 
prets  (the  Torah),  and  none  that  entreats  (God),  and  none  that 
asks.  Upon  whom  can  we  lean  (jy::'.~6)  ?  Upon  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven."  3  Trust  in  God  is  expressed  under  the  figure  of  lean 
ing  upon  him  twice  more  in  this  same  section  of  Sota,  and  in  both 
cases  among  the  words  of  R.  Eliezer  the  Great,  who  was  a  prominent 
tanna  of  the  second  generation.  The  second  of  his  sayings  is  con 
cerned  with  the  troublous  times  connected  with  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  when  trust  in  the  heavenly  Father  will  be  the  only  resource 
of  men. 

The  faith  or  trust  which  is  mentioned  in  these  passages  had  God 
as  its  object,  and  was  an  indispensable  element  of  Jewish  piety;  but, 

as  in  the  earlier  periods,  it  was  wholly  unmystical  in 
Faith  or  trust 
IE  God  in          character.    In  other  words,  the  pious  man  was  not  in 

rabbinical         ar_y  sense  borne  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  normal 
consciousness  by  his  trust  in  God,  nor  did  he  feel  him 
self  to  be  brought  by  it  into  essential  or  metaphysical  union  with 
the  Deity.     It  was  simply  trust   in  a   personal   God,  who  was 
sometimes  conceived  as  the  heavenly  Father,  the  sole  refuge  and 
'  support  of  his  people.    The  law  was  regarded  as  the  glory  and  dis 
tinction  of  Israel,  and  fidelity  to  it  was  the  mark  of  the  true  Jew;  but 
trust  in  God  of  the  sort  just  described  was  the  heart  of  Jewish  piety. 
What  was  the  r61e  of  faith  or  trust  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  reared  in  a  pious  Jewish  household  arid 

1  Cf.  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

1  Bereshith  Rzlba,  §  74  (Wilna  ed.,  1878,  i,  p.  286).  This  valuable  Midrash  was 
written  in  Palestine,  and  in  its  present  form  probably  dates  from  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era  (cf.  Weber,  op.  cit.t  p.  xxiii). 

"  Sola,  f.  493.    R.  Pinhas  ben  Jair  was  a  tanna  of  the  fifth  generation. 
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lived  in  a  Jewish  community  ?    We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
synoptic  account  of  his  mission;  but  even  so,  the  question  bristles 

with  difficulties  on  account  of  the  intricate  critical 
faith  or  trust  problems  which  are  involved.  For  it  must  be  recog- 
in  the  life  and  nized  that  many  of  the  sayings  which  the  authors  or 
_eac  redactors  of  the  synoptic  gospels  have  ascribed  to 

Jesus  cannot  have  been  in  their  present  form  a  part 
of  his  teaching.     They  are  rather  reflections  of  early  Christian 
thought  which  had  become  traditionally  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Master,  and  must  not  be  treated  as  genuine  utterances  <f  j1 
Jesus. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  this  tendency  is  the  mention  of  the 
church  as  an  institution  in  Mt.  16,  18  r.nd  18,  17.  Professor  E.  F.  Scott,  who 
has  discussed  this  matter  most  receutly,  rightly  holds  that  such  sayings,  at 
least  in  their  present  form,  cannot  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus  (cf.  The  Begin 
nings  of  the  Church,  1914,  pp.  50  ff.).  We  shall  limit  our  inquiry  to  three  pas 
sages  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned. 

(a)  Mt.  18,  6  =  Mk.  9,  42  =  Lk.  17,  2.  According  to  Matthew  Jesus  speaks 
of  causing  one  of  the  little  ones  who  believe  in  him  to  stumble  (TUH>  Tnarfvovruv 
«t'j  t/it);  whereas  Mark  omits  eis  k^k  (sC*D  A  etc.,  followed  by  Tisch.,  W.  II,, 
Weiss,  v.  Sod.;  but  ABLW  etc.  add  <is  e^t,  doubtless  by  conflation  with  Mt.}, 
and  Luke  has  neither  r£>v  Tnarivovruiv  nor  m  «^e.  Since  belief  in  Jesus  was 
fundamental  from  the  first  in  the  church,  and  since  the  Master  nowhere  save 
in  this  passage  of  Matthew  refers  to  his  disciples  as  believing  or  trusting  in  him, 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  phrase  fis  tjue  in  Mt.  18,  6  is  an  echo  of 
apostolic  thought  rather  than  a  part  of  Jesus'  saying.  So  also  Bousset,  Kyrios 
Christos  (1913),  p.  123,  n.  i. 

(6)  Mt.  4,  17  =  Mk.  1,15  =  Lk.  4,  15.  According  to  Mark  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee  preaching  the  gospel  of  God  and  exhorting  men  to  repent  and  believ; 
in  the  gospel  (utTavoeire  Kai  TTtard'fTf  kv  TU>  evayyeXiu).  Matthew,  however, 
mentions  only  the  call  to  repentance;  and  Luke  contents  himself  with  the 
statement  that  "  he  taught  in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  by  all."  No 
where  else  in  the  synoptic  record  of  his  ministry  does  Jesus  bid  his  hearers  vo 
believe  in  the  gospel,  and  in  Mk.  i,  ^5  the  idea  is  introduced  abruptly  and 
without  any  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  Master.  Mark  represents  Jesus  as 
speaking  of  the  gospel  also  in  the  following  passages:  8,  35  (omitted  in  M... 
16,  25  and  Lk.  9,  24);  10,  29  (omitted  in  Mt.  19,  29  and  Lk.  18,  29);  13, 
10  =  M'c.  24,  14  (Lk.  omits);  and  14,  9  =  Mt.  26,  13.  For  TO  tja~/yi\tov 
the  Aramaic-speaking  Christians  of  Palestine  may  have  used  the  word 
Nmvja  (or  KmiDS),  which  in  the  Targums  and  in  rabbinical  writings  has 
the  general  sense  of  tidings.  "  The  gospel "  seems  to  mean  the  Christian  message 
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of  salvation  (Heilsbotschaft),  whose  content  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conceived  as 
Messiah.  It  was  the  substance  of  the  apostles'  preaching,  but  in  that  of  the 
Master  himself  both  the  word  and  the  idea  are  inappropriate.  So  also  Weiss, 
Das  iilteste  Evangelium  (1903),  p.  31;  Wellhausen,  Das  Evangelium  Marci* 
(1900),  p.  7;  Einlcitung  in  die  drci  crstcn  Evangelien2  (1911),  pp.  98  fF.  and 
147;  Wcndland,  Die  urchristlichcn  Literal  urformcn  (1912),  p.  258;  Loisy,  Les 
ftangiles  synoptiqucs  (1907-1908),  i,  pp.  434  f.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  mean  the  good  news  just  announced,  i.  e.  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand.  So  Burkitt,  The  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  (1910),  p.  59; 
Allen,  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark  (1915),  pp.  57  f.;  and  Lake,  The 
Stewardship  of  Faith  (1915),  pp.  29  fT. 

On  the  phrase  ICUJTIVUV  tv,  which  occurs  a  few  times  in  the  LXX  but  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  Mk.  i,  15,  see  J.  JL  Moulton,  A  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Greek3  (1908),  i,  pp.  67  f.  In  Eph.  i,  13  the  second  tv  u>  resumes 
the  first  and  is  governed  by  the  verb  ta^payiffOriTf,  not  by  the  participle 


(c)  Mt.  17,  19  =  Mk.  4,  15  =  Lk.  8,  12.  In  the  Lucan  form  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower  Jesus  says  that  the  devil  "comes  and  takes  away  the  word  from 
their  (i.  e.  the  hearers')  heart,  that  they  may  not  believe  and  be  saved  (tva 
p)  iriffTtvffavTes  auQCxjiv}  "  ;  but  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  says  anything 
about  believing  or  being  saved.  Nowhere  else  in  the  synoptic  gospels  is  it 
recorded  that  Jesus  associated  salvation  with  faith,  and  it  is  altogether  prob 
able  that  the  combination  of  these  two  ideas  arose  in  primitive  Christian 
circles.  Some,  however,  discern  the  influence  of  Pauline  thought  in  Lk.  8,  12 
(cf.  Holtzmann  in  Hatidcommeiilar  zum  N.  T.3  (1901),  i,  i,  p.  349;  Baljon,  11  ct 
E'oangdie  raw  Lukas  (1908),  p.  193;  and  Bousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  123,  n.  i). 

Nothing  W3s  more  fundamental  in  Jesus'  religious  life  than  his 
trust  in  God,  and  TTICTIS  and  its  cognates  ore  by  no  means  rare  in 
The  meaning  f-ne  svnoptic  record  of  his  sayings.  In  a  single  pas- 
of  irio-7  «  and  sage,  in  which  he  charges  the  hypocritical  Pharisees 
*  with  neglecting  the  weightier  or  more  difficult  require 
ments  of  the  law,  rdans  obviously  has  the  meaning  of  faithful 
ness  or  fidelity;1  while  in  one  other  place  ir(.aTtvti.v  clearly  means  to 
entrust.2  Elsewhere,  however,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  verb 
means  to  believe,3  both  7ri<ms  and  7ri0rei'€iJ>  are  used  of  faith  or 
trust.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nowhere  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
does  the  substantive  denote  conviction  or  belief.  The  adjective 


1  Cf.  Mt.  23,  23  (Lk.  ii,  42  omits 

»  Cf.  Lk.  16,  n. 

1  Cf.  Mt.  24,  23  =  Mk.  13,  21;  Mt.  24,  26  (Lk.  17,  23 
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in  the  synoptic  gospels  always  has  the  passive  meaning  of 
faithful  or  trustworthy  in  some  business  or  station  of  life;1  whereas 
its  opposite  OLTTHTTOS  means  both  unfaithful2  and  without  trust.5 
The  substantive  airiffrla  and  the  verb  {nrwriiv  in  the  evangelists 
denote  an  absence  of  faith  or  belief;4  while  in  like  manner  6X170- 
7ri(7Tta  and  6X17671^(77-05,  which  are  found  only  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
are  used  of  a.  small  or  insufficient  amount  of  trust.5 

Trust  in  Jahveh,  as  we  have  seen;  was  fundamental  in  Hebrev.1 
and  Jewish  piety,  and  in  this  respect  Jesus  was  spiritually  the  heir 

of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  of  Israel.    He  trusted    » 
Trust  in  God 

implicitly  in  God,  whom  he  conceived  as  a  wise  and    \ 

loving  Father,  and  he  taught  his  disciples  to  do  likewise.6    The 
Master  himself  seems  to  have  lived  constantly  in  this  frame  of    '', 

mind.7    He  never  asked  his  disciples  to  trust  in  himself  rather  than 

! 

1  Cf.  Mt.  24,  45  =  Lk.  12,  42;  Mt.  25,  21  =  Lk.  19,  17;  Mt.  25,  23  (Lk.  19,  19 
omits  -rurrfa) ;  Lk.  16,  10-12. 

1  Cf.  Lk.  12,  46  (Mt.  24,  51  has  UTOKPITWJ»). 

*  Cf.  Mt.  17,  17  =  Mk.  9,  19  =  Lk.  9,  41. 

4  For  dTtcrfa  cf.  Mt.  13,  58  =  Mk.  6,  6;  Mk.  9,  24  (Mt.  and  Lk.  omit);  [Mk.] 
16,  14.  For  dTurTtI*  cf.  [Mk.]  16,  n,  16;  Lk.  24,  n  (Mt.  and  Mk.  omit);  Lk.  24,  41, 
Cf.  the  rabbinical  phrase  HJOS  nDVHO  (e.  g.  Mekilta  on  Ex.  16,  20  [ed.  Weiss,  1865, 
p.  sSb];  and  Sifrhre  on  Dt.  §  330  [ed.  Friedmann,  1864,  p.  139  b]). 

*  For  bXiyoiriffTla.  cf.  Mt.  17,  20  (Mk.  and  Lk.  omit).    For  6A.t~f6iriarot  ».f.  Mt.  6,  30 
=  Lk.  12,  28;  Mt.  8,  26  (Mk.  4,  40  and  Lk.  8,  25  use  ir'am);  Mt.  14,  31  (Mk.  omits); 
Mt.  16,  8  (Mk.  8,  17  omits  AXryoTurTci).     Cf.   the  rabbinical  parallel  HJQtf  -JCDD 
(e.g.  Berakoth,  f.  24  b;  Pesahim,  f.  118  b;  and  Sola,  f.  48  b). 

*  Although  God  is  explicitly  mentioned  as  the  object  cf  trust  only  in  Mk.  n,  22     ; 
(in  Mt.  21,  21  no  object  is  expressed),  Jesus  and  his  companions,  being  pious  Jews,  can 
have  thought  of  no  other  being  in  whom  to  put  the;r  trust.    So  also  Bousset,  Jesus l 
(1907),  pp.  91  f.;    and  Holtzmann,  N ciitesiamentliche  Theologie*  (1911),  i,  pp.  301  f. 
On  the  trust  required  in  the  case  of  cures,  which  was  different,  see  infra,  pp.  25  f. 

7  It  is  trust  rather  than  belief  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  Monnier  (La  mission  hisiorique  de  Jesus*  1914,  pp.  176  f.)  says:  "  La  foi, 
dans  1'Evangile,  ne  signifie  jamais  la  croyance  en  Dieu.  Jesus  a  d6pass6  ce  stade:  i  : 
vrai  dire,  jamais  1'existence  du  Pere  n'a  et6  sikjette,  dans  son  esprit,  a  la  moindrc  in 
certitude.  II  lui  scmblait  tout  naturcl,  a  douze  ans,  d'etre  dans  la  rnaison  dc  son  Pore 
(Lk.  2,  49).  II  n'a  pas  connu  le  doutc.  II  a  pu  hcsiter  sur  le  parti  qu'il  avail  a  premlre: 
il  n'a  jamais  dout6  de  Dieu.  Qu'  6tait-ce  done  que  la  foi  ?  Essenticllement,  la  con- 
fancc." 
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in  God; 1  nor  did  he  demand  of  them  faith  in  his  own  person,* 
though  he  feU  th*»t  he  had  been  divinely  appointed  to  proclaim  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  prepare  men  for  it.  He  fully 
believed  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  he  did  not  make  forgiveness 
or  salvation  dependent  upon  belief  in  his  Messiahship.  It  was 
enough  for  him  if  he  could  persuade  men  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  to  live  in  trust  toward 
their  heavenly  Father,  looking  forward  expectantly  to  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Trust  in  Goo.  gave  to  those  who  had  it  a  calm  and  wholesome 
view  of  life,  banishing  fear  and  making  them  courageous  in  the  face 
liesalts  o<  of  danger; 3  and  when  it  was  joined  with  prayer, 
trussing  !a  God  seemingly  impossible  results  might  be  accomplished, 
as  it  were  the  casting  of  a  mountain  into  the  sea.4 

Trust  was  also,  according  to  the  synoptic  gospels,  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  curing  of  bodily  infirmities;  for  Jesus  often  said  to  one 

who  had  just  been  healed,  "  Thy  trust  has  restored 
Trust  and  the 
healing  of         thee,     and  it  is  recorded  that  sometimes  a  cure  was 

bodily  infirm-    effected  on  account  of  the  trust  of  someone  who  was 
interested  in  the  sick  person.5    The  cures  form  a  class 
by  themselves;    for  in  this  connection  TTIOTIS  means  trust  or  confi 
dence  that  Jesus  is  able  to  restore  the  afflicted  person  to  health 

1  On  Mt.  18,  6  see  supra,  p.  22,  a. 

1  The  Johannine  Chrisl,  on  the  other  hand,  exhorts  his  hearers  to  believe  in  himself 
with  the  same  breath  with  which  he  bids  them  to  believe  in  God  (cf.  Jn.  14,  i);  and  he 
solemnly  declares,  "  He  who  believes  in  me  believes  not  in  me  but  in  him  who  sent 
me"  (Jn.  12,  44). 

1  Cf.  Mt.  8,  26  (6\iy6*iffTot)  =  Mk.  4,  40  =  Lk.  8,  25.  It  is  possible  that  the  object 
of  trust  here  is  the  power  of  Jesus  to  still  the  storm  (cf.  Allen  on  Matthew  in  The 
Internal.  Crit.  Com.,  1910,  p.  83);  and  if  so,  the  stilling  of  the  storm  on  the  lake  should 
be  grouped  with  the  cures.  Probably,  however,  in  view  of  the  saying  about  the  sparrows 
and  the  hairs  of  the  head  in  Mt.  10,  20-31  =  Lk.  12,  6-7,  trust  in  God  as  the  provi 
dential  rulet  of  all  things  and  the  disciples'  heavenly  Father  is  meant. 

4  Cf.  Mt.  17,  20;  Mt.  21,  21  =  Mk.  ii,  22  f.;  Lk.  17,  6.  See  also  Jas.  5,  15,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  prayer  which  springs  from  faith  or  trust  will  save  a  sick  brother. 

1  Trust  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  cures  in  the  following  places:  Mt.  9,  2  = 
Mk.  2,  5  =  Lk.  5,  20;  Mt.  9,  22  =  Mk.  5,  34  =  Lk.  8,  48;  _N?t.  17,  20  (iXryoirurrJa; 
Mk.  and  Lk.  omit);  Mk.  10,  52  =•  Lk.  18,  42  (Mt.  20,  34  says  nothing  about  the  blind 
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rather  than  trust  in  God,  just  as  the  patient  to-day  trusts  in  the 
ability  of  his  physician  to  cure  him.  Such  trust  in  Jesus'  power  to 
heal  was  psychologically  necessary  for  the  effecting  cf  a  cure. 

Jesus'  trust  in  God  \vas  simply  whole-hearted  trust  in  or  reliance 
upon  one  whom  he  felt  to  be  his  wise  and  loving  Father.  It  was 
Jesus'  trust  doubtless  more  intense  and  constant  than  the  prophets' 
in  God  and  psalmists'  trust  in  Jahveh,  but  it  was  not  different 

in  kind.  In  Philo  and  Paul,  as  we  shall  see  later,  faith  (TTICTIS)  is  ? 
mystical;  but  Jesus'  trust  in  his  heavenly  Father  had  no  such  ji 
character. 

Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  ask  or  desire  his  hearers  to  trust  in  ! 
him;  but  if  we  may  put  any  confidence  at  all  in  the  synoptic  record  \ 
Loyalty  to  °f  n^s  ministry,  he  demanded  from  his  disciples  abso  ; 
Jesus  lute  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  cause.  They  must  not  / 

be  ashamed  of  him  and  his  words,  lest  the  Son  of  Man  should  also  | 
be  ashamed  of  them  "  when  he  comes  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  ! 
the  holy  angels."  *  They  must  feel  the  strongest  personal  affection  ' 
for  their  Master,2  and  for  his  sake  they  must  be  willing  to  undergo 
suffering  and  even  death.3  To  receive  him  was  to  receive  the  Father  i 
who  sent  him,  and  to  reject  him  was  <o  reject  God.4  Such  whole 

hearted  and  stanch  loyalty  Jesus  required  of  all  who  wished  to  be 

i 

his  followers.5 

When  we  pass  from  Jesus  to  the  community  of  believers  which 
was  formed  in  Jerusalem  after  his  death  and  resurrection,  we  are  at 
once  conscious  that  Tricms  is  no  longer  simple  trust  in  God;  for  the  I 


men's  S-UTTIJ);   Mt.  15,  28  (Mk.  7,  29  docs  not  mention  the  Syrophoenician  womars 
T£CT«);  Mt.  8,  10  =  Lk.  7,  9;  Mt.  9,  29;  Lk.  7,  50;  Lk.  17,  19. 

1  Cf.  Mk.  8,  38  =  Lk.  9,  26  (Mt.  omits). 

2  Cf.  Mt.  19,  27  ff.  =  Mk.  10,  28  ff.  =  Lk.  18,  28  fT.;  Mt.  10,  37;  Lk.  14,  26. 

1  Cf.  Mt.  5,  ii  f.;  Lk.  6,  22  f.;  Mk.  13,  9  =  Lk.  21,  12;  Mt.  10,  18;  Mt.  24,  9  = 
Mk.  13,  13  =  Lk.  21,  17;  Mt.  10,  22;  Mt.  16,  24  f.  =  Mk.  8,  34  f.  =  Lk.  9,  23  f.; 
ML  10,  38  f. 

4  Cf.  Mk.  9,  37  =  Lk.  9,  48  (Mt.  omits);  Mt.  10,  40;  Lk.  10,  16. 

*  Cf.  also  the  following  passages,  in  which  something  is  done  in  or  by  the  nan)? 
of  Jesus  (iv  or  kvl  TcJ>  6v6fj.aTi,  «Zi  fit  ovopa.  or  simply  rQ>  6f6nari):  Mt.  18,  5  —  Mk. 
9,  37  —  Lk.  9,  48;  Mt.  24,  5  =  Mk.  13,  6  =  Lk.  21,  8;  Mk.  9,  38  =  Lk.  9,  49;  Mt 
7,  22;  18,  20;  Mk.  9,  39,  41  (Lk.  omits);  Lk.  10,  17;  24,  47;  [Mk.]  16,  17. 
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idc-a  of  convection  or  belief  now  predominates  over  that  of  trust  in 
bo'Jb  the  substantive  iriaru  and  the  verb  TriffreUiv.1  The  content 
IT  rr  among  °^  *ke  Christians'  belief  was  that  God  had  raised  Jesus 
the  Christians  from  the  dead  and  exalted  him  to  heaven,  and  that 
of  Palestine  thereby  he  had  been  made  both  Lord  and  Messiah 
(wpio;  KO.I  xP'-0Tbs).y 

Jesus  was  probably  called  "  my  Lord  "  OlO  =  6  /ci>pi6s  pav)  or  "our  Lord" 
(pO  or  NJ1D  —  6  Kvpios  finuv)  by  his  disciples  even  during  his  lifetime.  In 
Aramaic  the  phrase  denotes  cither  human  or  divine  sovereignty,  and  in  refer 
ence  to  Jesus  it  would  indicate  the  respect  which  his  followers  felt  for  him  as 
their  teacher  (SiSdtr/caXos).  (On  the  use  of  "1O  in  rabbinical  sources  see  Dalman, 
Worle  Jesu,  1898,  i,  pp.  267  f.).  In  any  case  the  occurrence  of  napav  aOa.  in 
i  Cor.  16,  22  and  Didache  10,  6  points  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
spoken  of  or  addressed  as  Lord  among  Palestinian  Christians  after  his  resur 
rection  and  exaltation  into  heaven,  where  he  was  thought  of  as  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  After  his  resurrection  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  assumed  a  new 
and  deeper  significance;  or  if,  as  seems  less  likely,  he  was  not  called  Lord  until 
after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  the  title  had  this  deeper  significance  from  the 
first.  Cf.  Dalman,  op.  cil.,  i,  pp.  266  ff.;  and  Case  in  Jour,  of  Bib.  Lit., 
xxvi  (1907),  pp.  151  ff.;  The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity  (1914),  pp.  n6ff.; 
Bacon,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (1911),  pp.  53  ff.;  and  Vos  in  The  Princtiun  Thcol. 
Rev.,  xiii  (1915),  pp.  161  ff.  Bousset,  however,  on  the  ground  that  Ki'ptos  as  a 
title  is  not  used  of  Jesus  in  the  oldest  strata  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  thinks  that 
its  use  in  Peter's  speeches  is  due  to  the  usage  of  the  time  in  which  the  author  of 
Acts  himself  lived  (cf.  Kyrios  Chrislos,  1913,  pp.  94  fT.). 

It  was  also  expected  that  he  would  soon  return  to  earth  and  set 
up  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Upon  this  belief  in  the  Lordship  and 
Messiahsnip  of  Jesus  and  in  his  speedy  return  to  inaugurate  the 
Kingdom  of  God  the  Christian  community  was  built  up,  and  by  it 

1  Our  sources  for  this  phase  of  Christianity  are  the  first  part  of  Acts  and  certain 
passages  contained  In  the  synoptic  gospels.  Both,  however,  must  be  used  with  great 
care;  for  the  speeches  in  Acts  are  certainly  not  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  speakers, 
and  legends  have  undoubtedly  been  wrought  into  the  narrative  portions  of  the  book. 
Again,  in  regard  to  the  passages  in  the  synoptic  gospels  referred  to  above,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  extricate  with  confidence  the  primitive  Christian  material  from  the  context 
in  which  it  stands.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  limitations  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Palestinian  Christians  after 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  their  Master. 

1  Cf.  Ac.  2,  36;  jo,  36.  \piartn  in  the  former  of  these  passages  is  clearly  a  title, 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Aramaic  NITC'D .  The  word  had  not  yet  become  a  proper 
name,  as  it  often  is  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
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men  and  women  were  drawn  into  the  fellowship  and  held  together 
in  the  bonds  of  a  fraternal  religious  society. 

Thus  the  faith  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine  centered  in  Jesus  as 
Lord  and  Messiah,1  and  it  was  primarily  intellectual  in  character. 

But  it  also  carried  with  it  important  ethical  conse- 
Faith  in  Jesus 

quences,  for  it  brought  the  behcver  into  submission  to 

the  rule  of  Christ:  and  furthermore  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  dis- 

1 
ciples'  religious  and  social  life.    There  were,  however,  no  traces  of  j 

mysticism  in  the  faith  of  this  early  period ;  for  though  the  believer  | 
by  virtue  of  his  confession  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  com-  I 
munity  and  a  prospective  participant  in  the  coming  Messianic  ffi 
kingdom,  he  did  not  enter  into  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ  or  T 
God  through  faith,  nor  was  it  a  mystical  state  of  mind.  The  Pales-  j~ 
tinian  Christians  were  mostly  Jews,  and  their  faith  was  a  purely  t 
Jewish  product.  It  contained  no  elements  derived  from  the  philo-  ; 
sophical  thought  or  religious  life  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  \o  \ 
which  they  were  by  instinct  and  tradition  hostile. 

We  have  now  traced  the  idea  of  trust  in  God  from  its  first  appear 
ance  in  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the   j 

disciples  who  gathered  in  Jerusalem  after  his  death   | 
Summary 

and  resurrection.    A  continuous  line  of  development    : 

extends  backwards  from  the  latter  date  to  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  And  if  we  were  able  to  follow  the  trail  still 
farther,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  to  run  a  long  way  back  into  the 
pre-literary  period  of  Israeli tish  history;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  so  clear  an  apprehension  of  the  value  and  significance  ui 
trusting  in  Jahveh  as  we  meet  with  in  the  story  of  Abraham  can 
have  arisen  suddenly  or  without  the  way  having  been  prepared  for  it 
in  advance.  The  idea  of  trust  in  God,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it, 
is  wholly  Hebraic  and  Jewish,  and  no  traces  of  mysticism  are  dis 
cernible  in  it.  Two  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  however,  Philo  of  Alex 
andria  and  Paul  of  Tarsus,  as  we  shall  see  later,  absorbed  a  certain  \, 
amount  of  mysticism  from  their  Hellenistic  environment  and  in 
corporated  it  into  their  conception  of  faith;  but  in  Palestine  trust 

1  Cf.  Ac.  3,  16;  9,  42;   n,  17;  Mt.  18,  6  (see  supra,  p.  22,  a). 
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in  God  was  unaffected  by  any  such  extraneous  influence.  It  was 
confidence  in  or  reliance  upon  Jahveh  —  the  pious  man's  normal 
attitude  of  heart  and  mind;  and  it  involved  a  definite  relation  to 
God,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conceived  at  different  times  as 
standing  in  various  relations  to  men,  but  who  was  always  thought 
of  as  a  personal  being. 


CHAFFER  II 

THE  PAULINE  IDEA  OF  FAITH 

THE  accession  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  the  ranks  of  the  Christians 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  Christi- 
The  Apostle  anity.  He  was  a  mo.n  of  larger  natural  endowment 
Paul  and  of  more  culture  thun  the  others,  and  he  had  had  a 

religious  experience  so  profound  that  it  completely  changed  the 
current  of  his  life. 

Thirteen  letters  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Paul,   < 
each  being  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  particular  situation.   ,, 

Out  of  this  number,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present   t 
His  letters 

writer,  ten  may  with  considerable  confidence  be  re-    ( 

garded  as  genuine  products  of  the  Apostle's  mind:  i  and  2  Thessa-  ; 
lonians,  Galatians,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  Philemon,  Coios- 
sians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  must  be 
excluded  from  discussion  in  our  attempt  to  reconstruct  Paul's  con 
ception  of  faith;  for,  although  they  probably  contain  letters  or  parts 
of  letters  which  are  of  Pauline  origin,  in  their  present  form  they 
are  certainly  later  than  the  Apostle's  time.  By  wiy  of  illustration, 
however,  reference  may  properly  be  made  to  them.  The  ten  letters 
which  we  consider  genuine  were  all  written  during  the  last  decade 
and  a  quarter  (more  or  less)  of  Paul's  life,  and  hence  they  represent 
his  mature  thought.  They  fall  naturally  into  three  groups,  which 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  style  and  subject-matter  as  well 
as  in  time  —  the  Thessalonian  correspondence  (i  and  2  Thess.),  the 
four  major  epistles  (Gal.,  i  and  2  Cor.,  Rom.),  and  the  letters  of  the 
imprisonment  (Phm.,  Col.,  Eph.,  Phil.).  When  one  advances  from 
the  earlier  to  the  later  epistles,  one  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  a 
development  in  the  Apostle's  thought;  for  under  the  guidance  of 
experience  and  reflection  he  moved  freely  from  one  position  to  an 
other,  but  without  veering  about  or  backing  up  for  a  new  start  —  a 
fact  which  gives  to  his  thinking  a  unity  and  consistency  that  would 
otherwise  be  lacking. 
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The  writer  believes,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  (>f  the 
priority  of  Galatians,  that  First  Thessalonians  is  the  earliest  and  Philippians 
the  latest  of  the  genuine  letters  of  Paul.  On  the  basis  of  a  Delphic  inscription 
by  which  the  date  of  Gallio's  entrance  upon  the  proconsulship  of  Achaia  can 
be  determined,  Deissmann  has  shown  that  the  Apostle  "came  to  Corinth  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year  50  "  (cf.  Panlns,  1911,  p.  174).  Inasmuch  as  Timothy 
probably  arrived  in  Corinth  soon  after  Paul,  and  since  First  Thessalonians  was 
written  shortly  after  Timothy's  arrival  (cf.  i  Thess.  3,  6),  the  letter  may  with 
good  reason  be  assigned  to  the  spring  of  50  A.D.  Cf.  Frame  on  Thcss.  in  The 
Internal.  Crit.  Com.  (1912),  p.  9.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  reflects  an 
impending  crisis  in  Paul's  life,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  near  the  end  of  his 
two  years'  custody  ir,  Rome,  which  seems  to  have  terminated  with  his  death. 
In  other  words,  the  liberation,  subsequent  arrest,  and  second  imprisonment  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  are  probably  unhistorical.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
date  of  Philippians  with  precision,  but  it  is  probably  not  earlier  than  60  (Bacon) 
nor  later  than  63  fZahn).  The  present  writer  believes  that  the  Pauline  nucleus 
of  Second  Timothy  is  of  approximately  the  same  date  as  Philippians. 

Even  the  casual  reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  impressed  with 
the  prominence  which  the  ideas  of  faith  and  believing  have  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  a 
glance  at  the  Greek  concordance  of  Moulton  and 
Geden.  In  this  study  we  are  interested  in  ideas  rather 
than  in  words;  but  since  we  can  learn  the  Apostle's 
ideas  only  through  his  use  of  words,  we  must  first  examine  carefully 
the  words  which  relate  to  faith  and  believing  in  his  letters.  They 
are  six  in  number. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  use  of  this  group  of  words  in  the  ten 
genuine  epistles; 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the  various  shades  of  meaninp 
which  these  words  have,  for  they  can  readily  be  learned  from  any 

lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  or  from  commentaries.1 
The  meaning  .    .    .  ....... 

of  rums  and     But  it  is  important  to  note  that  four  distinct  ideas  ar* 

•jnaTtvuv  in      denoted  by  TTIO-TIS  in  Paul  —  (i)  conviction  or  belief; 

(2)  trust]  (3)  faith]  and  (4)  faithfulness  or  fidelity.  Li 

like  manner  the  verb  iricrTcveiv  means:  (i)  to  be  convinced  or  to  believe; 

(2)  to  trust]  (3)  to  have  faith]  and  (4)  to  entrust. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Paul  uses  irlans  only  twice  in  the  sense 

of  faithfulness — once  as  an  attribute  of  God  and  once  as  a  Christian 

• 

virtue.    The  Jews,  according  to  the  Aoostle,  had  for-  z 
Faithfulness 

feited  their  distinctive  advantage  by  not  oeheving  in  | 

Christ;  but  yet  it  would  be  the  height  of  unreason  to  suppose  that  F 
their  unbelief  could  bring  to  naught  God's  faithfulness   to  his 
promises.2    Again,  in  the  hortatory  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  Paul  draws  up  a  list  of  vices  called  "  the  works  of  the  flesh  "; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  corresponding  catalogue  of  virtues,  1 
which  he  designates  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."    Among  the  ia«.ter  he  i 
mentions  7rt<ms,  which  in  view  of  the  context  must  mean  faithful-   i 
ness,  or  honesty  in  one's  dealings  with  one's  fellows.3    The  Apostle  j 
believed  that  love  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  that   •> 
love  sprang  from  faith.4    The  law  was  thus  superseded  for  him  as   j 
the  fundamental  and  c.il-sufficient  rule  of  life,  and  with  it  of  course  | 
went  the  fidelity  to  it  by  which  he  had  been  actuated  as  a  Pharisee. 

1  For  a  compact  statement  of  the  various  meanings  of  T<>T«  in  Paul  see  Lietzmann's 
note  on  Rom.  4,  21  in  Handbuch  zum  N.  T.  (IQIO). 

1  Cf.  Rom.  3,  3.    Some  scholars  (e.  g.  Weiss,  Lipsius,  ft  a/.)  take  diri<7T/a  here  in 
the  sense  of  unfaithfulness.    But  elsewhere  in  the  Ne-.v  Testament  the  word  means 
want  of  faith  or  unbelief,  and  the  main  point  in  the  present  context  is  the  Jews'  unbelief, 
L  e.  their  failure  to  believe  in  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament.    Hence,  on  lexia!  ; 
as  well  as  contextual  grounds,  it  seems  better  to  interpret  iravrla  in  this  passage  as  , 
unbelief  (Meyer,  GifTord,  Sanday-Headlam)  lather  than  unfaithfulness.    On  the  other  ! 
hand  in  2  Tim.  2,  13  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  unfaithfulness  ; 
of  Christians.    Here,  however,  the  substantive  Aa-wr/a  is  not  used. 

1  Cf.  Gal.  5,  22.    So  also  Lightfoot,  Sieffert,  Zahn,  et  d.    In  Tit.  2,  10  rlom  is  used  j 
of  the  fidelity  of  slaves;   and  in  i  Tim.  $,  12  it  means  the  widows'  faith  solemnly 
plighted  to  their  deceased  husbands  (cf.  ij  iycnrrj  )  r/xlrr»j  in  Rev.  2,  4). 

4  Cf.  infra,  p.  53. 
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This  fact  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  infrequency  of  the  idea 
of  faithfulness  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 

The  active  meaning  of  7rt<ms,  which  was  developed  out  of  the 
ideas  of  belief  and  trust,  predominates  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
The  beginning  iR  its  specifically  Pauline  sense  it  gives  character  to  his 
of  faith  conception  of  Christianity.  Though  faith,  as  we  shall 

see  presently,  has  been  foreordained  by  God,  it  begins  with  the 
preaching  and  receptive  hearing  of  the  gospel; l  but  it  is  by  no 
Lipans  solely  the  work  of  man,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  the  power  of 
God.2  In  other  words,  the  inception  of  the  converts'  faith  is  due  to 
the  action  of  a  divine  power  working  upon  them  through  human 
agents;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  missionaries'  message  is 
called  "  the  word  of  God  "  or  "  the  gospel  of  God,"  3  and  "  the 

1  Cf.  Rom.  ic,  8,  14.  17;  i  Cor.  15,  n;  Gal.  3,  2,  5;  Eph.  i,  13;  i  Thess.  2,  13. 
In  Rom.  10,  8  r6  PJJMO  TW  vlartus  docs  not  mean  the  message  whose  subject  is  faith 
(Sanday-Heaulam,  Weiss,  et  a/.).  It  is  rather  the  message  which  aims  at  faith  (gen. 
of  direction  or  aim,  on  which  cf.  Blass-Debrunner,  Grammatik  dcs  ntntestamentlichen 
Griechisch*  1913,  p.  102),  for  according  to  D.  17  faith  comes  from  preaching  (i£  4*or;j), 
and  preaching  (f)  4*017}  is  through  the  word  of  Christ  (Sid  pi^aro*  XpioroD).  On  the 
latter  cf.  infra,  p.  34,  n.  i.  The  word  4*017,  which  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  report 
both  in  classical  Greek  and  in  the  LXX,  means  specifically  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  the  following  passage?  of  the  New  Testament:  Jn.  12,  38  (Is.  53,  i  LXX);  Rom. 
10, 16  f.  (Is.  53,  i  LXX);  Gal.  3,  2  and  5.  In  the  two  last-mentioned  verses  the  phrase 
4*017  irlffTtus  does  not  mean  the  hearing  that  comes  of  faith  (Lightfoot.  Lipsius,  Schlat- 
ter,  DerGlaube  im  N.  T.*,  1905,  pp.  6i2f.,  et  a/.),  but  the  preaching  which  aims  at  faith 
(Sicffert);  for  according  to  Rom.  10,  17  faith  comes  «£  &KCTJS,  i.  e.  from  preaching,  and 
not  4*017  from  faith.  The  sequence  is:  preaching,  faith,  reception  of  the  Spirit.  In 
i  Thess.  2,  13  \6yov  4Kofjs  (cf.  Ecclus.  42,  i  \6yov  4>.j7}s  =  Heb.  yDt^H  "01)  is  equiva 
lent  to  \6yov  t>v  r)Koliaa.r(.  Cf.  also  Heb.  4,  2  6  \oyos  TJJJ  4*orjj.  For  the  acceptance 
of  the  gospel  message  Paul  uses  irapa.\an(3avtu>  ri>  ti>ayyi\ioif  (i  Cor.  15,  i;  Gal.  I,  9) 
or  Xo-yof  (i  Thess.  2,  13)  and  dixtaOai  r6  tbayyt\iov  (2  Cor.  n,  4)  or  TO*  X6-yo*- 
(i  Thess.  i,  6;  2,  13).  The  verbs  in  these  expressions  differ  in  that  irapaXa^avtHf 
means  simply  to  receive  the  missionaries'  message,  whereas  di\taOai  implies  a  recogni 
tion  of  its  worth  —  to  welcome  the  gospel  or  the  word.  The  contrast  between  ropa- 
Xa/9<W«  and  l&ifaffOt  in  i  Thess.  2,  13  makes  this  distinction  clear.  Cf.  Frame  on 
Thess.,  pp.  83  and  107.  For  the  phrase  oix*^*"  To"  X6>o*  cf.  also  Lk.  8, 13;  Ac.  8, 14; 
ii,  i;  17,  ii. 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  2,  4  f .  By  i)  n-iam  vpCiv  in  v.  5  the  Apostle  clearly  means  the  beginring 
of  the  Corinthians'  faith.  On  this  passage  cf.  infra,  p.  36. 

1  For  o  Xo-yos  roC  0<oO  cf.  i  Cor.  14,  36;  2  Cor.  2,  17;  4,  2;  Phil,  i,  14;  Col.  i,  25; 
i  Thess.  2,  13.  For  ri>  tbayyiXtov  rov  Otov  cf.  Rom.  15,  16;  2  Cor.  ii,  7;  i  Thess.  2,  2; 
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word  of  Christ "  or  "  the  gospel  of  Christ."  l  Paul  also  speaks  of 
it  as  "  the  word  of  the  cross,"  2  "  the  word  of  reconciliation,"  3  "  the 
word  of  truth,"  *  and  "  the  word  of  life  "; 5  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  it  is  termed,  with  reference  to  its  soteriological  effect, 
"  the  gor>pel  of  your  salvation."  6  If  the  hearers  do  not  believe,  the 
preachers'  efforts  are  in  vain  and  the  gospel  as  "  a  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  "  is  wholly  ineffective;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do 
believe  that  Christ  died  for  their  sins  and  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,7  they  can  be  saved  and  the  divine  purpose  accomplished. 

2,  8,  9.  Cf.  also  Mk.  i,  14  and  i  Pet.  4,  17.  Since  the  preachers  are  Christians,  God 
is  in  them  (i  Cor.  14,  25;  2  Cor.  6,  16)  and  they  are  in  him  (i  Thess.  i,  i;  cf.  2.  2,). 
Therefore  their  message  is  really  the  word  or  gospel  of  God. 

1  For  6  \6yos  rov  XpiffroC  cf.  Col.  3,  16  (X°BD  etc.;  TOU  nvplov  X*;  TOU  Otov 
AC*).  For  6  \6yos  rov  Kvplov  cf.  i  Thess.  i,  8;  2  Thess.  3,  i.  For  pfjua  Xpt<rToO 
cf.  Rom.  10,  17  (K*BCD*  etc.;  Otov  A  etc.).  For  TO  evayyiXiov  rov  XpioroD 
cf.  Rom.  15,  19;  i  Cor.  9,  12;  2  Cci:  2,  12;  9,  13;  10,  14;  Cal.  i,  7;  i'hil.  i,  27; 
i  Thess.  3,  2.  'Pi7/iaroj  XpurroD  in  Rom'.  10,  17  is  explained  by  some  as  a  message 
about  Christ  (Lipsius,  Sanday-Headlam,  el  al.)  ;;nd  by  others  as  the  command  of 
Christ  (\Vciss,  Lietzmann,  el  al.).  But  the  phrase  is  cqvrvilent  to  6  Xo-yos  TOU  nvplov 
(cf.  supra);  and  this  is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  :<  the  word  of  the  Lord"  ("1J1 
mrv  =  LXX  X6-yos  Kvpiou)  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  denotes  a  divine  revelalion 
—  the  word  spoken  by  Jahveh.  Hence  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  altogether 
probable  that  pr/Ma  XoioroD  means  the  word  spoken  or  inspired  by  the  '  pneumatic" 
Christ,  who  dwells  in  all  believers,  X/CHCTTOU  being  a  subjective  genitive.  Thus  the 
missionaries'  message  is  really  the  utterance  of  Christ  himself.  Cf.  Harnack,  Kirchen- 
terfassung  und  Kirchenrechl  (1910),  pp.  2451!.;  Wellhausen,  Kinleiliing  in  die  drei 
ersten  Evangelien  -  (1911),  pp.  98  IT.;  and  Frame  on  Thess.  In  The  Internal.  Crit.  Con. 
(1912),  pp.  8of.  See  also  v.  Dobschiitx  on  Thess.  in  Meyer's  Kommentar"1  (1909),  p.  86. 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  i,  18  6  \byos  &  rov  aravpov  (obj.  gen.).  The  content  of  the  preachers' 
message  is  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  significance.  Cf.  i  Cor.  i,  23;  2,  2;  15,  3. 

*  Cf.  2  Cor.  5,  19  r6f  \6yov  TT?S  Kara>.\ay^  (obj.  gen.).    "  The  word  of  reconcilia 
tion  "  is  the  means  whereby  God's  changed  attitude  to  men's  offenses  is  made  known.     . 

*  Cf.  2  Cor.  6,  7;   Eph.  i,  13;   Col.  i,  5.    Truth  (rijj  A\7?0tias  obj.  gen.)  is  the  sub 
stance  or  content  of  the  missionaries'  word  (6  X6yos). 

*  Cf.  Phil.  2,  16  \6yov  fwjjs  (obj.  gen.),  i.  e.  the  word  concerning  the  believer's  life 
in  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ. 

*  Cf.  Eph.  i,  13  r6  tba.yyi\ioi>  r^s  vur^pta^  vnuv.    The  genitive  rijs  awrTjpias  denotes 
direction  or  aim  rather  than  content  (Meyer,  v.  Soden,  Abbott,  el  al.),  so  that  the 
phrase  means  the  gospel  which  aims  at  or  pioduces  salvation.    Cf.  Rom.  i,  16;  Ac. 
13,  26;   16,  17. 

7  Cf.  i  Cor.  15,  3  f.;  Rom.  10,  9;  Col.  2,  u.  These  two  thoughts  are  funda 
mental  in  the  Apostle's  presentation  of  the  gospel.  In  Col.  2,  12  rfjs  btpytta.*  is  an 
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Hence  towards  the  end  of  his  life  Paul  hoped  to  hear  that  his  Philip- 
pian  friends  were  striving  together  in  mutual  fellowship  and  with 
unanimity  in  the  interest  of  faith  in  the  gospel,  being  affrighted  in 
nothing  by  their  adversaries.1 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  faith  is  merely  a  conviction 
concerning  certain  alleged  facts  or  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  the 

gospel  message;  and  there  are  a  few  passages  in  which 
Fflitn  not 

merely  Intel-  the  verb  TuaTeueip  is  used  in  reference  to  a  purely  in- 
lectual  tellectual  act.  In  these  cases  believing  is  equivalent 

to  being  convinced  or  persuaded  thai  something  is  true,  as  when  the 
Apostle  declares  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  But  if  we  died  with 
Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  -  But  faith  is 
from  the  beginning  much  more  than  belief  or  conviction,  for  it 
involves  the  feelings  and  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect.  Trust  and  <- 
loyalty  are  included  in  it.  If  faith  were  purely  intellectual,  it  might 
conceivably  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  better  life,  but  it 
never  could  be  the  basic  and  permanent  principle  of  a  mystical  type 
of  religion  like  the  Pauline  conception  of  Christianity. 

Faith  is  of  divine  origin  and  comes  from  above;   for  long  before  ^ 
the  work  of  evangelization  began  and  back  of  it  in  his  eternal  plan 
Faith  of  God  chose  believers  unto  salvation  by  that  sanctifica- 

divlne  origin  (jon  of  ijfe  which  springs  from  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel.3  Faith  indeed, 

objective  genitive  (v,  Soden,  Haupt,  Abbott),  like  TV  irlffrti.  rov  tbayytXtou  in  Phil. 
i,  27  and  irlarn  d^t'as  in  2  Thess.  2,  13. 

1  Cf.  Phil.  I,  27  f.  In  the  clause  /ua  ^VXV  ffwa0XoiW«s  TJJ  tflarti.  rov  tvayyt\iov 
it  is  best  to  take  rfj  irteru  as  a  dativits  commodi  and  TOV  tvayythiov  as  an  objective  geni 
tive.  Iltam  here  means  the  hearer's  personal  reaction  on  the  preacher's  message 
(Haupt),  or  the  faith  which  the  gospel  demanded,  not  'the  faith,"  i.  e.  the  teaching  or 
content  of  the  gospel  (Lightfoot).  The  latter  sense,  which  the  word  clearly  has  in 
Jude  3  and  20,  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  letters  of  Paul.  In  Gal.  i,  23  rrjv  -rl<mv 
denotes  the  attitude  of  believers  (SicfTert),  while  in  3,  23  it  means  the  new  regime  or 
faith  as  opposed  to  the  old  dispensation  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  17  flartt  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  fides  quae  creditur:  i  Tim. 
i,  19;  4,  1,6;  6,  xo,  ai. 

1  Rom.  6,  8.  For  other  instances  cf.  Rom.  10,9;  i  Thess.  4,14;  Jn.  6,69;  11,27, 
42;  13,19;  14,10;  16,27,30;  17,8,21;  i  Jn.  5,  i,  5. 

1  Cf.  2  Thess.  2,  13.  The  phrase  iv  d-yiaffju<5>  vvtvuaros  *aJ  irlarti  iXq&lar,  which 
belongs  to  the  whole  sentence  rather  than  to  tZXaro  or  <U  outplay  in  particular,  deno:es 
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like  certain  other  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian's  life,  is  a  gift 
of  God,  who  imparts  it  to  each  believer  in  such  measure  as  he  wills.1 
Inasmuch  as  the  missionaries'  word  is  really  God's  word  and  Christ 
speaks  in  them,  Paul  can  write  to  the  Corinthians  as  follows:  "  My 
word  and  my  preaching  were  not  in  persr.asive  words  of  (worldly) 
wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  that 
your  faith  might  not  be  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
upon  the  power  of  God."  2  The  preachers  are  simply  the  instru 
ments  which  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  employs  in  order  that  men 
may  hear  and  believe.  At  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
the  Apostle  wishes  the  brethren  spiritual  "  peace  and  love  along  with 
faith  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  3  just  as 
grace  and  peace  nearly  always  have  this  double  source  in  the  salu 
tations  of  the  Pauline  epistles.4  Hence  faith  is  not  only  divinely 
foreordained  as  a  part  of  God's  providential  plan;  it  is  also  of  divine 
origin,  so  that  all  thought  of  personal  merit  or  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  believer  is  excluded.  Whatever  measure  of  faith  a 

the  means  by  which,  or  perhaps  the  state  in  which,  God's  purpose  of  salvation  is 
realized.  The  means  or  state  is  as  much  a  part  of  God's  appointment  as  the  end. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  12,  3.  EL-Ttws  here  does  not  stand  for  "  all  those  gifts  which  are  given 
to  man  with  or  as  the  result  of  his  faith  "  (Sanday-Headlam),  but  is  used  in  its  proper 
sense  to  denote  the  condition  or  ground  of  those  endowments  (Weiss). 

1  i  Cor.  2,  4  f.  'Ep  ATTOS«I£<I  -xvtviiaTos  (subj.  gen.)  means  the  demonstration  which 
proceeds  from  or  is  wrought  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  (Findlay,  J.  Weiss).  Cf.  i  Thess. 
i,  5.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  preposition  lv  in  the  phrases 
kv  o-cx>£p  &v6puTTuv  and  iv  Sw&nti  dtov.  It  may  denote  either  the  sphere  in  which  the 
converts'  faith  is  (Robertson-Plummer)  or  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  (Lietz- 
mann,  J.  Weiss).  The  general  idea,  however,  is  perfectly  clear,  viz.  that  the  believers' 
faith  is  dependent  not  upon  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  upon  the  power  of  God. 

1  Eph.  6,  23.  nicrreus  here  is  not  an  external  accompaniment  of  tlp-fjin]  and  d-ydm, 
both  of  which  depend  upon  faith.  Hence  Haupt  (in  Meyer's  Kommcntar, 8  beiw- ' 
1902,  p.  246)  rightly  says:  "  Im  Gegenteil  bcruht  auch  unsere  Stelle  auf  dem  Ge- 
danken,  dass  jedes  religiose  Gut  im  Christentum  nur  auf  der  Grundiage  dcs  Glaubens 
ruht." 

4  Col.  \,  2,  which  mentions  only  "  God  our  Father"  (B  D  etc.;  add.  Kal  Kvplov  'Irjaou 
XpuTTou  X  AC  etc.),  is  the  sole  exception;  for  in  i  Thess.  i,  i  the  double  source  is  im 
plied  in  the  preceding  clause.  In  the  superscriptions  of  i  and  2  Tim.  mercy  (ZXeoi)  is 
inserted  between  grace  and  peace,  and  all  three  have  a  common  source  in  "  God  the 
Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
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Christian  possesses  13  due  solely  to  grace.  Paul  tells  the  Romans 
that  even  the  gift  of  inspired  utterance  (Trpo^rjTda)  is  to  be  exer 
cised  according  to  the  proportion  or  measure  of  faith  which  the 
prophet  has  received  from  God.1 

Faith  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  matter,  because  without  it 
the  gospel  is  not  able  to  save,  and  upon  it,  as  vre  shall  see,  depends 
Faith  primary  everything  that  is  connected  with  the  Christian  life  — 
andfuuda-  membership  in  the  community  of  believers,  mystical 
mental  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  all  the  blessings  comprised 

under  the  name  of  salvation.  Faith  is  so  essential  and  characteristic  - 
an  element  of  the  Christian  life  that  Paul  frequently  speaks  of  Chris 
tians  as  believers  (ol  incrTtvovTts  or  ol  TriaToi)  without  specifying 
the  nature  or  object  of  their  faith  2  —  a  fact  which  shows  that 
Christianity,  however  it  may  have  been  conceived  and  presented  at 
other  periods  of  its  history,  was  for  the  Apostle  a  religion  based  on 
faith.  In  like  manner  the  verb  Trtarcueti'  means  to  be  a  Christian,  or 
in  the  aorist  to  become  a  Christian,  no  less  than  thirteen  times  in 
the  letters  of  Paul.  Thus,  for  example,  he  writes  to  the  brethren  in 
Rome,  "  For  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  became 
Christians  (iiriaTtvaaiJLtv)"  3 

In  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  we  have 

already  seen,  the  object  of  trust  is  always  God.    To  him,  and  to 

Trust  in  or        ^^  alone,  the  heart  of  the  pious  went  out  in  trust; 

faith  towards     and  Abraham's  faith  or  trust  in  Jahveh  is  typical  of 

that  of  his  race.    Paul  once  uses  TTIOTIS  of  the  faith 

1  Cf.  Rom.  12,  6.  TTJS  TrJartw*  here  has  clearly  the  same  sense  as  Tltrrtut  in  r.  3. 
It  cannot  possibly  mean  '  the  faith,'  i.  e.  the  content  of  Christian  teaching  (Liddon, 
Goody)  —  a  rnean'.n^  \vhich  is  both  repugnant  to  the  context  and  without  parallel  in 
tht  genuine  letters  of  Paul.  On  the  phrase  KO.T&  rrjv  &va\oyia.»  TT}S  irloTtus  cf .  Schlatter, 
Dcr  Glaube  im  N.  T.1  (1905),  pp.  613  f. 

1  For  ol  iriffTtiwTtj,  which  is  timeless,  cf.  Rom.  3,  22;  4,  n;  i  Cor.  i,  21;  14,  22 
4w;  Gal.  3,  22;  Eph.  i,  19;  i  Thess.  i,  7;  2,  10,  13;  i  Pet.  2,  7.  Cf.  also  Is.  28,  16 
4TiaTt6wK  (add.  ir"  abr$  NAQ;  Ileb.  pOXDH).  The  aorist  ol  rtcrrcixrairct,  which  ap 
pears  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  ([Mk.]  16,  17;  Ac.  2,  44;  4,  32;  Heb.  4,  3), 
i:'  used  by  Paul  in  this  sense  only  once,  viz.  in  2  Thess.  i,  10  (KABD  etc.).  For 
r»arij  or  -riaroi  of.  2  Cor.  6,  15;  Eph.  i,  i;  Ac.  10,  45;  i  Tim.  4,  3,  12. 

1  Rom.  13,  ii.  The  aorist  iTuartitaantv  is  inceptive  or  ingressive.  Cf.  also  i  Cor. 
3,  5  and  15,  2. 
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or  belief  of  the  Thessalonians  as  converts  to  Christianity,  and  here 
it  is  directed  towards  God,  who  had  elected  them  to  it.    By  implica 
tion  it  is  contrasted  with  their  former  belief  in  pagan  divinities.1 
Although  ethical  and  religious  consequences  of  the  greatest  impor 
tance  were  involved  in  the  Thessalonians'  change  of  belief,  the  domi 
nant  note  in  the  phrase  "  faith  towards  God  "  here  is  intellectual.1 
But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  primitive  disciples  who 
assembled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  their 
Faith  in  rela-    Master  recognized  him  as  Lord  and  Messiah;  and  this 
tion to  Christ     conviction  or  belief  concerning  him,  which  was  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Palestinian  church,  easily  passed  over  into  faith 
or  trust  in  Jesus.    So,  too,  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  faith  is  nearly 
always  related  to  Christ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  something  more  than 
belief  or  trust  in  him  as  Lord  or  Messiah.    For  the  Apostle  faith  is 
:-  the  basic  principle  of  Christianity  and  the  distinguishing  character 
istic  of  Christians;  and  in  order  to  understand  its  nature  we  must 
start  from  the  Pauline  view  of  the  Christian  life,  for  it  is  solely  by 
virtue  of  faith  that  a  person  becomes  and  remains  a  Christian. 

To  be  a  Christian  in  Paul's  sense  of  the  term  is  to  be  "  in  Christ," 

i 
i.  e.  to  be  in  mystical  fellowship  with  him,3  and  Christ  is  identified 

1  Cf.  i  Thess.  i,  8  17  T/<TTK  i>juw«>  r/  irpfc  T&V  Otw.  This  phrase,  with  or  without  the 
article  before  Otov,  is  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament  and  is  rare  in  the  LXX 
(4  Mace.  15,  24:  16,  22);  but  it  occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  writings  of  Pliilo 
(cf.  E.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Creek,  1889,  pp.  86  f.;  and  Schlatter,  op.  cit.,  p.  381). 
Hums  is  used  with  tts  6t6v  in  i  Pel.  1,21  and  with  ivl  Qtov  in  Heb.  6,  i. 

1  Cf.  Philo  De  Somn.  i,  12  /iTjStirore  TJJS  ?rp6s  Ot6i>  Triirrtw  KO.I  A^ovoPs  viro\Tj\f<tu<  &<j>i- 
ffTa.ntvoi'.  The  verb  Tf(.<jrtlti.v  has  God  as  its  object  only  three  times  in  Paul  (Rom. 
4,  3,  17;  Gal.  3,  6).  In  Rom.  4,  3  and  Gal.  3,  6  the  Anostle  is  quoting  UK-  LXX,  and 
in  all  three  passages  the  subject  under  discussion  is  Abraham's  faith  or  trust  in  Jahvch. 
In  Rom.  4,  17  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  patriarch's  trust  in  God  who  restores  the 
dead  to  life  —  a  fact  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  those  Pauiice 
passages  in  which  a  personal  object  is  not  expressed  or  implied  with  iriartiitw. 

1  The  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  following  formulae:  iv  Xpur4>,  iv  'Iijaov, 
tv  XpterTtjj  'iTjffoD,  and  b>  *vpi^.  These  phrases  first  appear  in  Paul  among  the  writers 
of  che  New  Testament,  and  it  was  doubtless  he  who  first  applied  to  Christ  the  idea  for 
which  they  stand.  In  Acts,  i  Peter,  the  Johannine  writings,  and  Jude  (only  in  v.  i) 
they  occur  much  less  frequently;  and  they  arc  not  found  at  all  in  Hebrews,  James, 
and  2  Peter.  For  statistics  cf.  Deissmann,  Die  neutsatamentlJche  Formcl  "  in  Christo 
Jesu  "  (1892),  pp.  i  ff. 
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with  the  divine  Spirit.1    The  relation  expressed  by  this  character 
istically  Pauline  phrase,  which  is  new  only  in  so  far  as  Christ  is 

the  medium  in  which  the  fellowship  is  realized,2  is 
The  Pauline 
conception  of     conceived  in  a  thoroughly  realistic  and  mystical  way. 

the  Christian  The  'pneumatic'  Christ  is  the  atmosphere  or  element 
in  which  the  believer  lives,3  and  he  in  turn  is  pos 
sessed,  controlled,  and  transformed  by  it.  The  new  air,  charged, 
as  it  were,  with  divine  power,  produces  in  him  a  new  kind  of  life, 
and  under  its  influence  he  becomes  a  "  new  creature  " 4  and  has 

1  Cf.  2  Cor.  3,  17  &  Si  nbpios  (i.  e.  Christ)  r6  irvtvub.  ianv.  Hence  if  Trvtbuari,  iv 
XpiffT$,  and  iv  Kvptti)  arc  substantially  equivalent  expressions  in  Paul,  but  ;»cver- 
theless  the  personality  of  Christ  is  not  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  Spirit.  With  2  Cor.  3,  17, 
which  contains  the  Apostle's  conception  of  Christ  in  brief,  should  be  compared  three 
other  passages —  i  Cor.  i,  24;  2,  8;  and  15,  45.  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Nentestamentliche 
Theologie*  (1911),  ii,  pp.  90 ff.;  and  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos  (1913),  p.  145. 

1  The  phrases  iv  \vply  and  iv  vvtv^an  are  found  in  the  LXX  (cf.,  e.  g.,  Judg.  21,  7; 
i  Sam.  10,  22;  Ezek.  n,  24;  Zech,  4,  6).  Ueissmann  has  carefully  investigated  the 
use  of  iv  with  a  singular  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  a  person  (cf.  Die  neutestamentliche 
Forir.el  "  in  Cl'ristc  Jesn,"  1892,  pp.  34  ff.).  He  points  out  that  in  very  many  cases 
b  in  the  LXX  is  si^iply  a  mechanical  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  3  (cf.  pp.  55  f.);  but 
in  Paul's  use  of  it  h?  finds  no  trace  of  Hebraic  influence  (cf.  p.  65). 

1  Cf.  Delssmann,  op.  cit.t  pp.  97  f.  Haussleiter,  however,  protests  against  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  local  in  Paul's  conception  (cf.  GrcifsucJder  Studien,  1895, 
p.  164).  The  Apostle  regards  Christ  as  a  wtv^a  (cf.  2  Cor.  3,  17),  and  a  irvtvua. 
is  for  him,  as  it  was  for  other  Greek-speaking  people  of  the  first  century,  a  very 
Siighly  attenuated  form  of  matter.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for  him  to  think  of 
?  person  as  beini»  in  Christ,  and  vice  versa  of  Christ  as  being  in  an  individual.  Cf., 
e.g.,  Iva,  h&pxu^ai.  ical  vvtvaj)  iv  ifjiol  r6  itpbv  irvtv^a.  (Dieterich,  Eine  Milhrasiiturgie* 
1910,  p.  4, 11.  13  f.);  nivi  ffuv  ipi  iv  TV  ^t'xn  /"n'»  A"7  f<  *aTaX<tyj?5  (ibid.,  p.  14,  II.  24  f.); 
XQipt,  rt>  ticrtpx6nti>6r  pf  xal  avTiffiruntvbv  pov  nai  xupi^^tvov  fnov  Kara.  Btov  f3ov\ri<Tiv 
iv  XpTjorbT-nTi  irvtvpa  (Pap.  Mag.  Par.,  11.  H2iff.,  ed.  Wessely  in  Denkschriflen  der 
Kaiserl.  Akad.  der  Wisscnscliaften  [Vienna],  phil.-hist.  Cl.,  XXXVI  (1888)  2,  p.  72); 
and  tifftXOots  TOV  ipt>v  vovv  *al  TOJ  ^/idj  <j>piv as  tis  rov  &iravra  \p6vov  rfjs  fw^s  ttov  nal 
Toii7<7atj  fjov  iravra  rA  d(\i\nara.  T^X  ^fX'h  t*°v  (Hieterich,  Abraxas,  1891,  p.  196, 
11. 14  ff.).  Cf.  infra,  pp.  41  f  Among  secondary  authorities  cf.  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen 
des  heiligen  Gcistes  (1888),  pp.  looff.;  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithraslilurgie*  (1910),  pp. 
n6fT.;  Reitzenstein,  Die  heUenistischen  Afystericnreligionen  (1910),  pp.  43  ff.;  Volz, 
Der  Geist  Gotles  (1910),  pp.  198  ff.;  Deissmann,  Paiilns  (1911),  pp.  87:'f.;  and  Case, 
The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity  (1914),  pp.  343  ff. 

4  Cf.  2  Cor.  5, 17.  The  passages  quoted  by  Schoettgen  (Horae  Hebraicae  zt  Talmu- 
dicae,  1733-1742,  i,  pp.  328  and  704  f.)  and  Wetstein  (Novnm  Testamenlum,  1751-1752, 
ii,  p.  191)  do  not  illustrate  the  mystical  side  of  Paul's  thought.  Cf.  also  Gal.  6,  15. 
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the  mind  of  Christ.1  Therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  conformed  to 
this  age,  which  the  Apostle  looks  upon  as  evil  and  under  the  control 
of  Satan,  but  rather  to  be  transformed  inwardly  by  the  renovating 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  mind  (vcvs).2  Also  the  brethren 
who  have  died  are  still  in  Christ,  for  they  do  not  cease  to  be  Chris 
tians  at  death,  and  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  in  Christ.3  Christ 
conceived  as  Spirit  is  the  environment  of  the  believer's  life,  the  at 
mosphere  or  element  in  which  he  lives,  but  he  is  cuite  distinct  from 
Christ.  The  fundamental  ideas  are  control  by  the  divine  Spirit  and 
divinization  ('pneumatization')  —  two  categories  which  Paul  allows 
to  remain  unadjusted  to  each  other.  To  become  '  pneumatic  '  is  to 
become  divine,  just  as  Christ  is  divine;  but  it  is  not  to  become  \ 
identified  with  Christ  or  to  lose  one's  own  identity  in  him.4  Nor 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  2,  16.  NoOi  Xpti/roD  =  rvtD/ic.  XpurroD,  which  is  essentially  equivalent 
to  vovs  or  TVfvpa  Otov.  Cf.  also  Rom.  8,  9  f.,  according  t.o  which  irvtvpo.  Otov  =  a-i-tOpa 
XpurroD  =  Xpicrrfo.  Cf.  J.  Weiss  in  Meyer's  Kommentar-  (1910),  p.  69. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  12,  2;   2  Cor.  3,  18;  4,  16;   Eph.  4,  23;   Col.  3,  10;  Til.  3,  5.    These 
passages  imply  a  change  in  nature  as  well  as  moral  renewal  under  the  influence  of  ihe    ; 
Spirit.    Paul  thinks  of  this  as  an  emancipation;  for,  ar.  he  says  of  himself  in  the  Epistle     } 
to  the  Romans,  before  his  conversion  sin  (djm/ma),  which  dwelt   in  his  flesh,  held     ' 
sway  over  him  (cf.  Rom.  7,  7  ff.)  and  he  was  its  slave  (cl.  Rom.  6,  17,  20).    Holtz- 
mann  (Ncttleslamenlliche  Thedogie*  ii,  p.  43)  rightly  sr.ys  "  dass  Paulus  die  Siinde  in     ; 
der  Weise  des  antiken  Realismus  personifizicrt,  als  handelndes  Subjekt  fasst,  also 
eine  prinzipielle  Siindhaftigkeit  kennt."      Some  scholars,  however,  think  that  the 
Apostle  regards  sin  as  a  demon  (cf.  Ffleidcrer,  Das  Urchristcntutn,*  1902,  i,  p.  197; 
Dibelius,  Die  Geisteru-elt  im  Clauben  des  Patthts,  t^og,  pp.  122  f.;   and  Carre,  Paul's 
Doctrine  of  Redemption,  1914,  pp.  10  ff .,  21,  and  27  ff.). 

*  Cf.  i  Thess.  4,  16.  The  phrase  oi  vticpol  kv  \piorQ  l-  different  from  ol  KoturjOivrH 
t»  Xpurr(J>  (i  Cor.  15,  18),  for  it  denotes  the  state  of  the  aead  between  death  and  the 
parousia.  The  fact  that  believers  are  in  Christ  is  the  pledge  or  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  raised  up,  even  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  (cf.  v.  14).  Cf.  infra, 
pp.  60  ff. 

4  On  the  other  hand  in  the  mystery  religions  the  worshipper's  ideal  was  to  become 
identincJ  with  tne  divinity  of  the  cult  (cf.  infra,  p.  73).  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iii, 
19,  i)  holds  that  the  Word  expressly  condemns  those  "  who  deprive  man  of  the  ascent 
into  God  (ri}i  <lt  6ti>v  tuvteov)  "  which  was  made  possible  for  him  by  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos;  and  he  adds  that  "  the  Word  became  man,  in  order  that  man,  having 
received  (xup^vat)  the  Word,  . . .  might  become  the  soi  of  God."  So,  too,  Athanasius 
(De  Incarn.  54,  3)  declares  that  "he  [i.  e.  the  Logos]  was  made  man  (imrjvOpuirnatv), 
that  we  might  be  made  God  (StomnTflGtutv)."  .?cr  other  references  to  this  idea  in  Chris- 
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does  divinization  militate  against  the  ethical  significance  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  The  7n>eu/z(mK6s  differs  from  the 
<rapuK6s  in  that  he  is  under  divine  control  and  is  himself  divine  in 
nature.  It  can  aJso  be  said  that  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  or  even  God 
dwells  in  the  Christian  l  —  three  divine  powers  which  are  in  this 
respect  alike  in  operation;  and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Paul,  like  the  modern  pragmatist,  is  more  interested  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  divine  than  in  its  abstract  nature.  He  had  been 
convinced  by  his  own  religious  experience  that  Christ  was  a  divine 
spirit  within  him,  and  he  can  even  say  that  he  no  longer  lives,  but 
;Jiat  Christ  lives  in  him.2  His  earnest  desire  for  his  converts  is  that 
Christ  should  be  formed  in  them,3  and  he  tells  the  Christians  in 
Rome  that  "  If  anyone  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  this  one  is  not 
his.4  That  a  person  could  be  in,  or  have,  or  be  possessed  by  a  spirit 
was  a  common  belief  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,5  and  this  idea 

tian  sources  cf.  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichle*  (1894-1897),  ii,  p.  44,  n.  2.  Case  (The 
Evolution  of  Early  Christianity,  p.  343)  says:  "  Paul  in  speaking  of  the  believer's 
union  with  Christ  says  the  believer  is  'in  Christ',  or  'in  the  Lord.'  For  Paid  such 
terms  meant  the  fusion  of  the  divine  with  the  human  in  realistic  fashion."  "  Fusion," 
however,  does  not  correctly  represent  the  Apostle's  idea  of  the  believer's  relation 
to  Christ. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  8,  10  (Christ);  Rom.  8,  9,  11;  i  Cor.  3,  16;  6,  19  (the  Spirit);  i  Cor. 
14,  25;  2  Cor.  6,  16  (God).  Cf.  also  Jn.  6,  56;  15,  4ff.;  and  t  Jn.  passim.  Paul 
uses  out!)/,  £po(K<?i>,  and  KaroiKtiv,  as  well  as  the  substantive  i>acn  (i  Cor.  3,  16  f.;  6,  19; 
2  Cor.  6,  16),  to  express  this  mystical  relation.  Cf.  infra,  p.  44,  n.  5.  The  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  employs  the  verb  nii>tu>. 

1  Cf.  Gal.  i,  15  f.;  2,  20;  2  Cor.  13,  3.  The  phrase  if  ipol  in  each  of  these  pas 
sages  means  in  or  within  me. 

1  Cf.  Gal.  4,  19.  By  using  the  verb  nop<i>u>9fi,  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament  and  not  at  all  in  the  LXX,  the  Apostle  sets  before  his  readers  the  idea 
not  merely  that  Christ  should  become  living  and  vigorous  in  them  as  a  new  ego  (Lip- 
sius),  but  that  he  should  actually  be  formed  in  them.  Lietzmann  (in  Handbuch 
zum  N.  T.,  iii,  i,  1910,  p.  250)  quotes  Justin,  Apol.  i,  5,  4  rou  \6yov  noptfruQivTo*  nal 
ivflponrou  ytt-onkvov.  Cf.  also  the  following  passage  from  a  magical  papyrus  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  (Kenyon,  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  i,  1893,  p.  116, 
Pap.  cxy.ii,  11.  2  f.) :  [£A0<]  uot,  avpit  'Ep/i?J,  ws  TO.  PptQij  tts  rd  (sic)  K0t\lat  ruv  fvvan[nu]v. 

4  Rom.  8,  9.  To  be  Christ's,  as  the  phrase  Xpiards  iv  v^"iv  in  r.  10  shows,  im 
plies  mystical  fellowship  with  him.  Cf.  also  i  Cor.  3,  23;  15,  23;  2  Cor.  10,  7;  Gal. 
3,  29;  5,  24- 

1  Cf.  Mk.  I,  23  lv  irvtbuari  &KaBapT(f  =  Lk.  4,  33  ?xu1*'  rvtvua  SaifMvlou  dxaO<iproi>; 
md  Mk.  3,  30  wiv^a,  &K&9aprov  ?x«  (Mt.  omits).  For  references  to  pagan  sources 
md  secondary  authorities  cf.  supra,  p.  39,  n.  3. 
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Paul  applied  to  Christ.  To  him  religion  is  not  merely  a  relation  to 
a  divine  person,  but  possession  by  a  divine  power  and  divinization. 

Christians  then  are  thought  of  either  as  possessing  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  as  being  possessed  by  it.  These  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
Faith  and  the  matter  differ  in  form  rather  than  in  substance,  for  in 
Holy  Spirit  either  case  the  human  is  under  the  control  of  the  di 
vine  and  is  believed  to  be  '  pneumatic.'  Such  divine  control  and 
divinization  are  the  all-important  and  striking  facts  of  the  Pauline 
Christian's  religious  experience,  and  they  can  be  explained  by  cither 
of  the  above-mentioned  theories.  It  is  through  faith,  according  to 
the  Apostle,  that  believers  receive  the  Spirit,1  which  is  supplied  to 
them  by  God.2  Faith,  which  is  itself  a  gift  of  God,  is  the  sole 
channel  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  get  into  a  person  and 
possess  him;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  means  whereby  one  enters 
into  that  mystical  relationship  with  the  divine  which  constitutes 
religion.3 

According  to  some  modern  scholars,  Paul  believed  that  a  person 
was  brought  into  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ  by  means  of 
Faith  and  baptism,  which  in  that  case  must  have  been  thought 
baptism  of  as  Corking  in  some  sense  ex  opcre  opera  to.  In  other 

words,  this  early  Christian  institution  was  of  a  truly  sacramental  or 
magical  character,  like  the  ablutions  practised  in  some  of  the  mys 
tery  cults.4  A  few  passages  in  the  Apostle's  letters,  when  taken  by 


1  Cf.  Gal.  3,  14.  ToO  TPcii/jarot  here  is  an  objective  genitive,  and  the  phrase  n)» 
iTa-yytXiav  TOV  TrvtbuaTos  means  the  premised  Spirit  (Sieffert).  Cf.  also  Gal.  3,  i 
and  5.  On  the  meaning  of  t£  AKOTJJ  rtffTtus  cf.  sn[>rc._  p.  33,  n.  i. 

1  Cf.  Gal.  3,  5.  The  present  participle  iirixop-nywv  indicates  that  the  impartation 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  a  single  act  accomplished  at  the  time  of  conversion  or  at  baptism, 
but  a  process  which  continues  as  long  as  one  remains  in  Christ.  Cf.  also  Phil,  i,  iq, 
where  the  meaning  may  be  that  the  writer  is  aided  through  the  supplication  and  sup 
port  of  the  readers,  both  of  which  are  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3  According  to  Ac.  19,  2  Paul  said  to  certain  disciples  of  John  ;he  Baptist  in  Ephesus: 
il  Tvtina  iyLov  iXaQtrf  iriaTivaavrK;  Here  the  aonst  participle  -viortiiaavrt^  is  inceptive 
and  refers  to  the  initial  stage  of  faith. 

4  Among  the  primitive  disciples  in  Palestine  baptism  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
symbolic  rite.   Cf.  McGiiTert,  The  Apostlic  Age  (1906),  pp.  59  f.   Did  the  Apostle  regard 
it  as  a  sacrament  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ?  HeitmUllcr  (Taufe  und  Abendmakl  Id 
Paulus,  1903,  pp.  14  f.)  says:   "  Die  Taufe  war  fur  Paulus  sakramentale  Ilandlung, 
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'jie.mselves,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  regarded 
baptism  as  the  means  through  which  one  entered  into  fellowship ^ 
with  Christ.1  Thus  Paul  tells  the  Christians  of  Galatia  that  as 
many  of  them  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  had  put  on  Christ,  just 
as  one  puts  on  a  garment.2  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Apostle  uses 
the  aorist  of  the  verb  ri(7Teutu>  six  times  absolutely  and  once  with 
«j  Xpi0r6j>  'Irj<rovi>  in  the  sense  of  becoming  a  Christian,  as  if  faith 
were  the  paramount  factor  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life;  * 
and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  passages  referred  to  above,  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  truth  is  that  faith  and  baptism  go  together,  as  is  ' 
clear  from  the  following  passage  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians:  "  For 
ye  are  all  sons  of  God  through  faith  in  the  sphere  of  Christ  Jesus; 
for  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ,  put  on  Christ."  * 

eine  Handlung  die  nicht  ex  opere  operands,  sondern  ex  opere  operato  (im  eigentiich 
katholischen  Sinne)  wirkt."  Cf.  also  Lake,  The  Stewardship  of  Faith  (1915),  p.  06: 
"The  main  points  of  difference  between  Gentile  and  primitive  Christianity  are 
concerned  with  the  development  that  made  the  Christ  the  centre  of  the  worship  of 
the  community  and  thus  necessitated  the  growth  of  a  high  Christology  and  the 
transmutation  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  and  the  Last  Supper  into  sacraments  with  the 
same  soteriological  importance  as  attached  to  the  heathen  mysteries."  The  present 
writer  believer,  that  baptism  has  a  sacramental  character  in  Paul ;  but  it  should  be 
noted  ihat  the  Christian  rite  is  always  connected  with  faith. 

1  Deissmann  (Paulus,  r.  89;  admits  this,  but  he  continues:  "  Die  Taufe  ist  nicht 
die  Herstellung,  sondcrn  die  Versiegelung  der  Christusgemeinschaft." 

1  Cf.  Gal.  3,27.  The  phrase  m  \piar6v  0airTtaOiji'ai  does  not  mean  to  be  baptized 
in  reference  to  Christ  (Sicffert),  but  into  Christ,  i.  e.  into  mystical  fellowship  with  him 
(Lietzmann).  The  latter  interpretation  accords  perfectly  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
Christian  life;  for  if  the  believer  is  locally  i»  Xpiffrw,  he  can  be  baptized  into  Christ 
or  put  on  Christ  as  a  garment  (cf.  Deissmann,  Die  ncutcstcmenlliche  Formel  "  in  Chrislo 
Jesu,"  pp.  95  ff.).  The  passages  cited  by  Schoettgen  (op.  eit.,  i,  pp.  571  f.)  and  Wet- 
stein  (op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  86)  illustrate  the  language  but  not  the  thought  of  the  Apostle. 
Cf.  also  Rom.  6,  3  f.  an  1  Col.  2,  12  f.  According  to  i  Cor.  12,  13  the  element  in  which 
the  baptism  of  Christians  takes  place  is  the  divine  Spirit.  They  are  thought  of  as 
being  encompassed  or  surrounded  by  the  Spirit,  as  it  were  by  water;  and  in  baptism, 
with  which  faith  is  inseparably  connected  in  Paul,  they  all  receive  the  Spirit,  as  it 
were  a  draught  of  water  (ri/eO/ia  ivoTlatfiintv).  Cf.  also  Mt.  3,  n  =  Mk.  i,  8  (om.  ir 
B)  =  Lk.  3,  16;  Jn  i,  33;  Ac.  i,  5;  n,  16. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  13,  n;  i  Cor.  3,  5;  15,  2,  n;  Eph.  i,  13;  2  Thess.  i,  10;  Gal.  2, 
16  («ls  Xpiarif  'iTjo'Cj-'J  (Is  'Irjffovv  Xpioriv  B). 

4  Gal.  3,  26  f.  Lipsius  (Handcommentar  zum  N.  T.,  1891,  ii,  2,  p.  40)  says:  "  Wenn 
nach  v.  :.6  der  Glaube,  nach  v.  27  die  Taufe  in  die  Gemeinschaft  Christi  versetzt,  so 
Zftigt  schon  dab  ydp  v.  27,  dass  beidc  Male  ein  und  derselbe  mystische  Vorgang  gemeint 
ist,  (lessen  subjective  Scite  der  Glaube,  dcssen  objective  Scite  die  Taufe  ist." 
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The  two  together  constitute  a  single  act,  of  which  faith  is  the  sub 
jective  and  baptism  the  objective  side.1  Paul  believed  it  was  his 
mission  to  preach  the  gospel  and  produce  faith,  and  so  he  ordinarily 
left  to  other*  the  work  of  baptizing  the  converts; 2  but  we  must  not 
suppose  on  this  account  that  he  regarded  the  latter  lightly  or  with 
indifference.8  Faith  is  the  means  by  which  one  receives  the  Spirit 
and  enters  into  mystical  fellowship  with  the  'pneumatic'  Christ;  and, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  itself  a  mystical  state.  Baptism,  being  tho 
objective  aspect  of  the  process  by  which  the  mystical  relationship  is 
established,  differs  from  a  mere  rite  or  symbol  in  that  it  is  endowed 
with  a  certain  mystical  character.* 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  faith  is  confined  to  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Christian  life  —  that  its  work  is  over  when  the 
The  pennan-  relationship  between  the  believer  and  Christ  has  once 
ence  of  faith  been  established.  Faith  is  the  means  or  channe' 
through  which  Christ  abides  in  the  hearts  of  Christians; 5  and 

1  So  also  Lipsius  in  op.  cit.,  p.  27;  and  Haussleiter  in  Grcifsu<aldcr  Stiidien,  1805, 
pp.  163  and  168.  Lake  (The  Steu'ardship  of  Faith,  p.  ico,  n.  i)  says:  "  Faith  .  .  . 
was  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  righteousness,  but  baptism  was  the 
means."  Cf.  also  Heitmiiller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22  f. 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  i,  14  ff. 

*  Case  (The  Evoh.tion  of  Early  Chrictianily,  p.  348)  says:  "  Paul  is  glad  that  he  had 
himself  not  baptized  many  of  the  Corinthians,  just  because  baptism  was  s>o  very  signifi 
cant.    To  have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  an  individual  made  one  belong  to  thai 
individual,  hence  had  Paul  baptized  any  large  number  of  the  Corinthians  they  might 
the  more  plausibly  have  claimed  to  be  '  of  Paul '  and  so  might  really  have  had  seme 
justification  for  forming  a  distinctly  Pauline  party.    But  since  all  had  been  baptized  ir 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  was  no  ground  for  schism." 

4  Baptism,  which  is  associated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  regenerative  in  Jn.  3,  5  and 
Tit.  3,  5,  Wendt  (Das  Johanneswngelium,  1900,  pp.  112  f.)  thinks  that  the  words 
Marcs  KO.I  in  the  former  of  these  passages  are  probably  an  addition  by  the  redactor  of  the 
source;  v'hereas  Lake  (The  Influence  of  Textual  Criticism  on  the  Exegesis  of  the  Km 
Testament,  1904,  pp.  13  ff.)  and  Wellhausen  (Das  EvangeliumJohannis,  1908,  pp.  17  f } 
would  excise  them  from  the  text.  According  to  i  Pet.  3,  21  Christians  are  saved  by 
baptism,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  antitype  of  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  hia 
family  in  the  ark.  Cf.  also  [Mk.J  16,  16. 

*  Cf.  Eph.  3,  17.    To  denote  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  (God,  Christ,  or  the 
Spirit)  in  believers  Paul  usesolxtiv  (Rom.  8,  9,  n;  i  Cor.  3,  16),  wu«u'  (Rom.  8,  n; 
a  Cor.  6,  16;  cf.  also  2  Tim.  i,  14),  and  KaroiKtlv  (Eph.  3,  17)  without  any  appreciable 
difference  in  meaning. 
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through  faith  they  enjoy  the  high  privilege  of  being  sons  of  God  in 
the  sphere  of  Christ  Jesus,1  thus  realizing  in  the  present  age  the 
adoption  to  which  God  has  in  love  predestinated  them  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  is  to  have  its  consummation  in  the  age  following 
the  parousia  of  the  Lord.2  The  mystical  relationship  with  Christ, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  inaugurated  through  faith,  and  faith  is  neces 
sary  for  its  continuance.  In  other  words,  the  Christian's  faith  is 
permanent.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Apostle,  all  that  really  counts 
in  the  sphere  of  Christ  Jesus  is  faith  working  through  love  as  i 
outward  and  visible  expression.8 

Faith  is  also  the  mystical  state  in  which  Christians  live;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  continue  in  it,  if  they  are  to  be  presented 
Faith  a  mysti-  no^Y  an<^  blameless  and  unreprovable  before  God.4 
cal  state  Hence  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  stand  firm  and 

steadfast  in  faith;  6  and  again  in  that  sharp  and  bitter  letter  to  the 
same  church,  which  forms  part  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians,  he  charges  them  to  try  themsrlves  to  see  if  they  realty  are 
in  faith  (tv  TTJ  Triorei),  because  their  treatment  of  him  makes  it 
seem  as  if  they  were  no  longer  Christians.*  The  writer  might  have 


1  Cf.  Gal.  3,  3t6.  The  context  (tv.  26-29)  shows  that  the  phrase  iv  Xpiarcp  'I 
is  to  be  taken  with  viol  Otov  iari  (Lightfoot,  Lipsius,  Zahn),  not  with  5td  TTJJ  -riffrtai 
(Sieffcrt).  It  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  because  the  writer  is  about  to  enlarge 
upon  this  though*,  ir.  the  verse  immediately  following. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  8,  2^  and  Eph.  i,  5.    Tiofoaia  (not  in  the  LXX)  in  the  New  Testament 
is  confined  to  Paul,  who  uses  it  five  times  as  follows:   in  Rom.  8,  15;   Gal.  4,  5;  and 
Eph.  i,  5  of  the  present  sonship  of  believers;   in  Rom.  8,  23  of  the  consummation  of 
the  Christian's  sonship  in  the  age  to  come,  viz.  the  redemption  of  his  body  (cf.  infra, 
p.  61);    and  in  Rom.  9,  4  of  the  Israelites'  peculiar  relation  to  God.      In  Eph.  i,  4 
iv  &ya.*y  should  be  connected  with  -xpooplaas  (Tisch.,  Weiss,  v.  Sod.)  rather  than  with 
the  preceding  infinitive  clause  (W.  H.).    Cf.  Abbott  on  Eph.  and  Col.  in  The  Internal. 
Crit.  Com.  (1909;,  p.  8. 

*  Cf.  Cal.  5,  6.    Love  is  the  work  of  faith  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  (cf.  infra, 

PP.  52  f.). 

4  Cf.  Col.  i,  22  f.  This  passage,  like  Eph.  i,  4,  refers  to  the  present  approbation  of 
God  (Ligh'.foot,  Haupt)  rather  than  to  the  future  judgment  of  Christ  (Meyer,  Peake). 
Tg  irlffrti  in  r.  23,  as  in  i  Cor.  16,  13  and  2  Cor.  13,  5,  cannot  have  the  objective  sense 
of  'the  faith'  (cf.  supra,  p.  35,  n.  i).  Cf.  also  i  Tim.  2,  15  and  Ac.  14,  22. 

•  Cf.  i  Cor.  16,  13. 

•  Cf.  2  Cor.  13,  5. 
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expressed  substantially  the  same  idea  by  the  familiar  phrase  "  in 
Christ."  Hence  "  to  be  in  faith  "  (&  rfi  Trio-ret  cu/cu)  is  practi 
cally  equivalent  to  the  more  common  expression  "  to  be  in  Christ  " 
(iv  Xpurrw  clvai),  and  it  means  to  be  in  a  state  of  mystical  fellow 
ship  with  him.  Paul  not  infrequently  speaks  of  Christians  simply 
as  "  the  believers  "  (ol  TTKrTcuovrcs  or  ol  Trio-rot)-1 

In  Gal.  2,  20  iv  TTICTCI,  coming  immediately  after  h  aaptd,  means  in  faith, 

1.  e.  in.  the  mystical  state  in  which  the-  Apostle  lives.    The  words  TOV  vlou  TOV 
8tov  (K AC  etc.,  Tisch.,  W.  H.,  v.  Sod.)  are  doubtful;  and  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  more  difficult  reading  TOV  Oeov  KC.L  XptcrroG  (BD*  etc.),  which 
is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Weiss,  and  Zahn,  is  right.     With  this  reading  cf. 
i  Thess.  3,11  and  2  Thcss.  2,  16.    XpicrroD  or  its  equivalent  after  Trioris  (Rom. 
3,  22,  26;  Gal.  2,  :6,  20;  3,  22;  Eph.  3,  12;  Phil.  3,  9)  is  usually  —  and  rightly 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  —  explained  as  an  objective  genitive  (cf. 
Blass-Debrunner,  Grammatik,  p.  100).    Deissmann,  however,  dissei.ts  from  this 
view  and  suggests  the  term  gp.nelwus  mycticits  (cf.  Paul  us,  p.  94),  which  is  cer 
tainly  an  unnecessary  grammatical  category.    The  objective  genitive,  which  is 
very  common  with  substantives  denoting  a  state  of  mind,  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  prepositional  expression  both  in  classical  authors  and  in  the  New 
Testament.    Thus  ev  rrj  ircpiTojj.fi  r°^>  XpioroD  in  Col.  2,  n  is  equivalent  to  the 
somewhat  awkward  phrase  tv  TJ  TreptTo^if/  tv  Xpiora),  as  the  preceding  clause 
ti>  &  KO.I  TrcpLtTfj.7]dT)Te  shows.     Cf.  Haussleiter  in  Grcifswaldcr  Studic.n  (i8:;5), 
p.  175.     In  like  manner  TTIOTIS  XpicrroD  r,  equivalent  to  Tricrns  iv  Xpurco  or 
its  equivalent  (Eph.  1,15;  Col.  i,  4),  i.  e.  faith  experienced  in  fellowship  with 
the  'pneumatic'  Christ.    Cf.  Deissmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  94.    Haussleiter,  however, 
interprets  Tricms  XptcrroO  as  "der  von  Christus  gewirkte,  in  ihm  ruhende 
Glaube  "  (cf.  op.  ci'.t  p.  178).    It  is  often  impossible  to  draw  a  real  distinction 
between  «tj  and  h  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  J.  H.  Moulton,  .1  Grammar  of 
New  Testament  Greek  3,  i,  1908,  p.  63),  and  the  phrase  Trtorts  tis  Xpiaroy  (Col. 

2,  5;  cf.  Phm.  5  A  CD*)  is  apparently  equivalent  to  the  above-mentioned  Triam 
tv  XpioTo).   Therefore  the  three  Pauline  expressions,  Trtorts  Xptcrrou,  TTIO-TIS  tv 
Xpto-TcS,  and  Trtcms  fis  XPKTTOV,  are  substantially  identical  in  meaning.     So, 
too,  TO  els  O.VTOV  (i.  e.  XptoTOv)  Tr/arci'ta1  in  Phil,  i,  19,  like  6  iriffTevuv  €is 
avrov  or  c/zc  in  John  (Jn.  3,  16,  18;  6,  35;   it,  25,  26;  etc.),  denotes  the  state 
in  which  the  Christian  lives;    and  the  aorist  6iricrT6vaafjiev  with  «ts  Xpiorij' 
'Irjcrovv  (cts  'Irjaow  XPKTTOV  B)  in  Gal.  2,  16  expresses  entrance  into  that  state. 
For  TrtoTis  eij  with  reference  to  Christ  cf.  Ac.  20,  21;  24,  24;  26,  18.  HicrTtvav 
€t$  is  used  of  Christ  in  Mt.  18,  6  (cf.  supra,  p.  22,0);  Ac.  10,  43;   14,  23. 

How  did  a  mystical  connotation  get  attached  to  the  idea  ol  faith, 
which  in  primitive  Christian  circles  was  wholly  devoid  of  anything 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  37. 
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of  the  sort  ?  In  the  writings  of  Philo  of  Alexandria  faith  or  trust 
in  God  is  tinged  with  mysticism,  which  in  all  probability  was  de 
rived  from  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Stoics; l  for 
end  the  Paul-  Stoicism  was  one  of  the  principal  elements  out  of  which 
me  conception  the  syncretistic  philosophy  of  Philo  was  compounded, 
of  faith  -gut  ^  resembiance  between  the  Alexandrian  thinker 

and  Paul  in  this  matter  is  only  superficial;  for  the  mysticism  con 
nected  with  the  latter's  idea  of  faith  did  not  come  from  Stoicism  in 
particular,  nor  was  it  borrowed  from  Philo,  with  whose  thought  the 
Apostle,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  acquainted.  The  religious  atmos 
phere  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  was  laden  with  mysticism;  and 
Paul  of  Taisus  was  so  throughly  en  rapport  with  his  environment 
that  this  element  of  it  found  its  way  into  his  conception  of  Christian 
ity  and  his  idea  of  faith,  and  to  each  of  them  it  gave  a  fundamentally 
mystical  character. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  faith  in 
Paul.  Is  it  emotional,  or  intellectual,  or  ethical  ?  Or  does  it  in- 
rhe  nature  of  volve  all  of  these  forms  of  psychical  life?  Enough 
kith,  has  already  been  said  about  the  divine  origin  and  per 

manent  character  of  faith,  as  well  as  its  fundamental  importance  in 
the  Pauline  conception  of  Christianity,  to  show  that  it  is  not  merely 
emotional  nor  purely  intellectual.  Both  the  feelings  and  the  intel 
lect  have  their  parts  to  play  in  the  preliminary  process  of  conver 
sion;  but  even  in  the  primary  act  of  accepting  the  gospel  message 
the  will  is  an  important  factor,  as  we  learn  from  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.2  ^aith  completely  revolutionizes  the  life  o 
the  believer  and  makes  him  literally  a  "  new  creature  "  in  Christ.3 
The  work  of  faith,  as  we  shall  see  presently,4  is  love,  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law;  and  therefore  ultimately  it  is  faith  that  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Christian  to  achieve  the  ethical  ideal.)*  In  the 

1  Cf.  infra,  pp.  80  f. 

1  Cf.  2  Thess.  2,  12.    It  is  important  to  note  the  antithesis  here  between  iXijOtl^  and 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  parallelism  between  Ti<rr<6ffa«r«s  and 
o«^ffovrts  (cf.  Frame  on  Thess.,  p.  272). 
1  Cf.  2  Cor.  5,  17  and  Gal.  6,  15.    Cf.  supra,  pp.  39  f. 
4  Cf.  infra,  pp.  52  f. 
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Roman  church  the  "  strong  "  brethren  ate  all  things  without  being 
troubled  by  conscientious  scruples,  whereas  the  '*  weak  "  abstained 
from  meat  and  ate  only  vegetables.  The  Apostle  explains  and  justi 
fies  this  difference  of  practice  on  the  ground  of  faith,  which  raises 
the  "  strong  "  brother  above  such  morally  indifferent  matters  and 
gives  him  independence  and  freedom.  Such  a  Christian,  says  he, 
"  has  faith  to  eat  all  things  "; l  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  every  act  which  does  not  proceed  fiom  faith  is  sin.2  Cxn  the 
one  hand  faith,  provided  it  is  mature  and  strong,  frees  the  believer 
from  the  obligation  of  conforming  to  meaningless  rules;  while  on 
the  other  it  gives  him  confidence  in  ordering  his  conduct  in  a  free 
and  independent  manner.  .Religion  and  moral  excellence  in  Paul 
both  rest  upon  faith,  and  hence  they  stand  in  the  closest  and  most 
intimate  relation  to  each  other.  • 

Although  faith  is  of  divine  origin  and  a  gift  of  God,3  nevertheless 
it  is  not  at  first  perfect  or  complete.  There  is  room,  for  it  to  grow  in 
The  growth  of  strength  and  power,4  and  apparently  this  growth  may 
faith  be  indefinite.  For  after  the  Corinthians  had  been  liv 

ing  the  Christian  life  for  some  time,  Paul  expresses  the  hope  that  with 
the  growth  of  their  faith  they  may  come  to  entertain  a  more  just 
opinion  of  him,  so  that  he  may  extend  his  missionary  work  to  other 

1  Rom.  14,  2.    IIiaTtvti  is  used  here  in  a  double  sense:    (i)  has  confidence  to  eat    ' 
all  things  (cf.  Dem.  In  Onet.  865  fin.  rpoiaOai  dl  ^t\v  irpolna.  OVK  tTtlaTtvatv);  and  (2) 
has  faith  to  eat  all  things,  i.  e.  the  "strong"  brother  is  so  mature  and  strong  in  faith 
that  he  can  conscientiously  eat  both  meat  and  vegetables.     His  confidence  in  thr 
matter  is  baaed  upon  fai'h,  which  is  thus  the  ultimate  ground  of  his  conduct. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  14,  23.  As  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  viz.  love,  springs  from  faith  (cf. 
infra,  p.  53),  so  conversely  whatever  does  not  proceed  from  faith  is  sin. 

1  Cf.  supra,  pp.  35  ff. 

*  Such  a  growth  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  difficult  phrase  k  irtffrtan  tit  rl(rta 
in  Rom.  i,  17,  unless  it  is  to  be  understood  simply  as  a  rhetorical  expression  (LieU- 
mann).  In  this  case  the  meaning  will  be  that  "  in  the  revelation  of  God's  righteousness 
for  man's  salvation  everything  is  of  faith  from  first,  to  last  "  (Denney  in  The  Expositor': 
Greek  Testament*  ii,  p.  591).  The  present  writer,  however,  hesitates  to  accept  this  inter 
pretation,  and  believes  that  k  irlaTt&s  refers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  and  tls  Trltmv  to  the  mature  faith  of  the  Christian.  Paul 
uses  the  word  T&JTW  in  both  of  these  senses  (cf.  Phil,  i,  27;  2  Thess.  2,  13;  and  sup^, 
PP-  33  *•). 
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fieias.1  On  the  other  hand  concerning  the  Thessalonians  he  feels 
that  he  ought  to  thank  God  continually  for  the  eKceedingly  great 
growth  of  his  converts'  faith;  *  for  the  Spirit's  control  over  their 
lives  has  become  greater,  and  in  fellowship  with  Christ  they  have 
acquired  a  fuller  and  deeper  knowledge  of  God.  The  "strong" 
brethren  in  the  Roman  community  were  also  Christians  of  mature 
and  robust  faith.3  Faith  might  grow  in  depth  and  power,  as  it 
clearly  had  in  the  case  of  the  Thessalonians  and  some  of  the  be 
lievers  in  Rome.  Such  growth  indeed  was  the  normal  result  of 
living  in  Christ,  and  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  all  Christians. 
Faith,  which  is  meted  out  by  God  to  each  individual  member  of 
the  church  in  such  a  measure  as  he  wills,  is  a  social  force  of  great 
Faith  a  social  power  and  value.  Believers  possess  it  in  varying  de>  - 
bond  grees,  but  all  have  it  in  some  measure,  inasmuch  as  all 

are  in  Christ  and  have  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  there  is  one  body, 
one  Spirit,  and  one  Lord,  so  there  is  also  one  faith,  by  which  all 
Christians  are  bound  together  in  fellowship.4  Whatever  differences 
in  race,  social  status,  or  sex  existed  among  them  and  kept  them<^ 
apart  before  their  conversion  are  forever  abolished  by  their  fellow 
ship  in  Christ  through  faith,  and  in  him  they  are  all  one;  5  and  by 
virtue  of  their  common  faith  they  are  brethren  in  a  sense  far  tran 
scending  that  of  natural  or  racial  kinship.  Hence  Paul  exhorts  the 
Galatians  to  do  good  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  fellow 


1  Cf.  2  Cor.  10,  15  '..  The  phrase  o^aw^t^jj  TT}S  *-J<TT«WS  denotes  an  intensive  growth 
of  faith  in  strength  and  power.  Cf.  i  Cor.  3,  i  f. 

1  Cf.  2  Thess.  i,  3.  Faith  (i)  vlam,)  is  the  root  of  the  Thessalonians'  religious  and 
ethical  life,  and  victpa.vta.vu.  (found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament  and  nowhere  in 
the  LXX)  "indicates  ...  an  appreciative  recognition  of  progress  in  things  essential, 
the  fulGlment  in  part  of  the  prayer  in  i  Thess.  3,  12  "  (Frame,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19  f.). 

»  Cf.  Rom.  14,  i  ft. 

4  Cf.  Eph.  4,  4  f.  morn  in  p.  5  docs  not  mean  fides  quae  crcdiiitr  (Belser)  —  a  sense 
which  the  word  never  has  in  the  genuine  letters  of  Paul  (cf.  supra,  p.  35,  n.  i).  On 
the  relation  of  faith  and  baptism  cf.  supra,  pp.  42  ff. 

1  Cf.  Gal.  3,  28.  The  idea  that  all  previous  distinctions  among  believers  have  been 
done  away  and  thac  all  are  one  in  Christ  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the  Apostle.  Cf. 
Rom.  10,  12;  i  Ccr.  12,  13;  Eph.  2,  14;  Col.  3,  xi.  Cf.  also  the  ideal  expressed 
in  Jn.  17,  n,  21  ft. 
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members  of  the  household  of  faith.1  Ideally  at  least  Christians  are 
bound  together  by  love,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  faith  in 
the  sphere  of  practical  life  and  the  "  bond  of  perfection  "  among 
them.2  In  other  words,  the  saints  are  ail  in  Christ  through  faith,  or 
in  faith,  and  it  unites  them  in  fellowship  with  one  another,'  The 
church  thus  constituted  is  the  new  "  Israel  of  God,"  *  which  has 
inherited  the  promises  of  Jahveh  to  the  chooen  people;  and  it  is 
also  the  "  body  of  Christ,"  who  is  its  divinely  appointed  head  and 
with  whom  it  is  in  vital  union.5  (Through  faith  believers  are  incor- 

1  Cf.  Gal.  6,  10.  T^s  x-to-rcws  here  is  not  "nearly  equivalent  to  TOV  tvayytXlou" 
(Ljghtfoot),  as  if  it  were  something  objective;  and  still  less  can  it  mean  'the  faith' 
(Kendall).  It  is  rather  the  basic  principle  of  the  Christian  life,  so  that  roi-j  oUtfovt 
TTJS  vlartw  is  practically  synonymous  with  roi'j  irtffreiWras  or  TOI-S  viarofa.  Cf.  supra, 

P-37- 

1  Cf.  Col.  3,  14  ffvvStffnos  TT}I  TtXtiirijros  (gen.  of  appos.).  According  to  v.  15  the 
brethren  are  called  in  one  body,  and  it  seems  better  to  understand  love  as  the  bond 
among  believers  (Haupt,  Peake)  than  as  that  which  uaites  the  virtues  mentioned  in 
vs.  12  f.  (Lightfoot,  Abbott,  et  a/.).  The  latte/s  pring  from  faith  or  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit  (cf.  infra,  p.  54).  "  When  love  binds  all  Christians  together,  the  ideal  of 
Christian  perfection  is  attained  "  (Peake  in  Ike  Expositor's  Creek  Testament,  iii,  p. 
541).  Instead  of  TtXttbrTjros  D*  and  a  few  other  authorities  read  ivbr^ro^.  For  the 
injunction  to  love  one  another  cf.  Jn.  13,  3^.;  15,12,17;  i  Jn.  3,11,23;  4,21;  2  Jn.  5; 
i  Pet.  2,  17. 

*  After  mentioning  Philemon's  love  and  faith  the  Apostle  adds  the  prayer  that  his 
friend's  fellowship  in  faith  may  become  effectual  (cf.  Phm.  5  f.).    In  v.  6  the  difficult 
expression  i)  «oi»'«j>ta  ri}s  irlvrtus  (obj.  gen.;  cf.  i  Cor.  i,  9)  seems  to  mean  fellowship 
or  participation  in  faith  as  the  basic  principle  of  the  Christian  life  (v.  Soden,  Ewald, 
Dibelius)  rather  than  the  beneficence  springing  from  faith  (Ligbtfoot,  Haupt)  or  the 
communication  of  faith  (Vincent).    Cf.  Gal.  6,  10. 

*  Cf.  Gal.  6,  16.    The  phrase  rbv  'lo-pu^X  TOV  Oto'j  refers  to  Christians  without  refer 
ence  to  race  or  nationality  (Calvin,  Lightfcot,  Lipsius,  Sieftert,  et  al.).    The  Gabtian 
churches  were  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  but  by  virtue  of  being  in  Christ  they  are 
the  seed  of  Abraham  and  the  children  of  the  free  woman,  i.  e.  of  Sarah  (Gal.  3,  29  and 
4,  31).    Cf.  also  Phil.  3,  3  and  Col.  2,  n. 

'  The  figure  of  the  body  (<rwjua)  is  used  of  the  Christian  community  by  Paul  in  two 
ways:  (i)  to  express  the  unity  and  mutual  cooperation  of  its  members  (Rom.  12,  4  tt.; 
i  Cor.  12,  12  fL);  and  (2)  to  denote  its  organic  relalion  to  Christ  (Eph.  i,  22;  Col. 
i,  18).  It  is  expressly  called  his  body  in  i  Cor.  12,  27,  Eph.  i,  23,  and  4,  12.  The  con 
ception  of  a  universal  church  composed  of  various  communities  organically  united  in 
Christ  as  the  head  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Apostle  Paul;  and  even  in  early 
times  "  the  church  was  thought  of  not  as  a  mere  voluntary  association  of  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  as  a  divine  institution  established  and  sustained  by  God,  an  institution 
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porated  into  this  livmg  organism,  and  only  by  continuing  in  it  can 
one  remain  a  member  of  the  body.  Such  faith  made  of  the  Chris 
tians  a  distinct  social  group,  which  was  conscious  of  its  separateness 
from  the  world  and  of  its  own  solidarity,1  and  in  which  the  obliga 
tions  of  brotherhood  were  vitalized  and  reinforced  by  a  common 
principle  of  religion.2 

The  love  of  God  or  Christ  for  men  is  a  fundamental  and  control 
ling  idea  in  Paul,3  and  to  love  (ayairrj}  he  gives  the  first  place  among 
Christian  virtues.    It  is  a  fruit  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,4 
and  consequently  it  cannot  be  had  without  faith;  and 
it  is  also  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  graces,  for  it  excels  the  most 
striking  of  the  charismatic  gifts  and  is  superior  even  to  faith  and 
hope.    Moreover,  the  Apostle  believes  that  love  will  remain  over 
unchanged  into  the  age  that  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  parousia  of 
Christ.5     Prophecy,   speaking  with   tongues,  and  knowledge  are 

composed  of  men  and  women  called  and  set  apart  by  God  to  be  his  own  elect  people  " 
(McGiffert,  The  Apostles'  Creed,  1902,  p.  153).  On  the  meaning  of  the  term  twcX^afa 
sec  Kattenbusch,  Das  apostolischc  Symbol  (1894-190x3),  ii,  pp.  691  ff. 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  10,  32.  For  Paul  mankind  is  divided  in  respect  of  religion  into  three 
classes  —  Jews,  Greeks,  and  "  the  church  of  God."  The  last  of  these  consists  of  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  but  it  is  religiously  distinct  from  each  of  the  other  groups.  For  this 
threefold  division  cl.  also  Aristides,  Apol.  2  in  Greek  (according  to  the  Syriac  there 
are  four  classes  —  "Barbarians  and  Greeks,  Jews  and  Christians")  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom.  6,  5,  41. 

1  For  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  brotherhood  among  the  primitive  disciples  of 
Jerusalem  cf.  Ac.  2,  44  f.  and  4,  32  fT.  At  this  time  the  church  was  thought  of  as  a 
great  family.  CL  McGifTert,  The  Apostolic  Age  (1906),  p.  67. 

'  God  (Rom.  5,  5;  8,  39;  2  Cor.  13,  13;  2  Thcss.  3,  5);  Christ  (Rom.  8,  35  ACD, 
rovBtov  KB;  Eph.  3,  19). 

4  Cf.  Rom.  15,  30  and  Gal.  5,  22.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  phrase  5ii 
;>;$  c  ,dr7?s  TOU  nveOjuaros  refers  to  the  love  wrought  in  believers  by  the  divine  Spirit. 
In  ur.i  5,22  ihe  virtues  comprised  under  the  term  6  xapiroj  TOU  icvivnaros  are  contrasted 
with  the  vices  called  rd  Ipya  rijs  (rap/c6s  in  w.  19-21,  just  as  the  Spirit  is  contrasted  with 
the  flesh  in  w.  16  f .  The  a dp£,  which  is  elsewhere  endowed  with  such  personal  attributes 
as  twiOvnta  (Gal.  5,  16  f.)  or  knOvulai  (Eph.  2,  3),  OtXr^aTa  (Eph.  2,  3),  »ws  (Col.  2, 18), 
and  <f>p6^na  (Rom.  8,  6  f.),  may  be  personified  here. 

1  Cf.  \  Cor.  13,  13.  The  adverb  vvvt,  standing  in  contrast  to  r6rt  .  .  .  rint  in 
».  12,  is  temporal  (Thaytr,  Harnack,  et  a/.)  rather  than  conclusive  or  logical  (Meyer, 
Robertson-Plumrner,  el  at.},  and  means  in  this  present  age;  and  the  verb  ^ivti,  which 
is  contrasted  with  Karapy ^(rot/rat  and  rauowTai  of  r.  8,  denotes  permanence  rather 
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destined  to  pass  away  with  the  present  age,1  but  it  is  inconceivable 
that  love  should  come  to  an  end  or  reach  its  fulfilment  at  the  advent 
of  the  Lord.  Furthermore,  faith  works  through  love,  or  perhaps  is 

than  abiding  worth  (Schmiedel).  That  love  should  continue  unchanged  after  the 
parousia  of  Christ  is  an  entirely  reasonable  expectation.  But  in  writing  to  the  Corin 
thians  Paul  contrasts  faith  with  appearance  («I5oj),  implying  that  at  the  advent  the 
former  will  be  superseded  by  the  latter  (cf.  2  Cor.  5,  7);  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro 
mans  he  says  that  "  hope  which  is  seen  is  not  hope  "  (Rom.  8,  24).  Hence  the  meaning 
of  i  Cor.  13,  13  seems  to  be  that  faith  and  hope  will  not  pass  away  or  come  to  an  end  at 
the  Lord's  coming,  like  prophecy,  speaking  with  tongues,  or  knowledge,  but  rather  that 
they  will  then  reach  their  fulfilment.  Hamack  (Silzungsbcrichlc  dcr  konigl.  Preias, 
Akad.  der  Wisscnschaflen,  vii,  1911,  pp.  152  f.)  says:  "  Der  Ubergang  von  Glaube  und 
Hoffnung  zum  Vollkommenen  ist  Erfiillung,  der  Ubergang  von  der  Charismen-Erkepru. 
nis  zur  vollkommenen  Erkenntnis  aber  ist  ein  Bruch;  denn  jcne  wird  abgelan,  und  c'ie 
neue  tritt  an  ihre  Stelle!  In  diesem  Sinne  hat  der  Apostel,  seine  Gcdanken  zusammen- 
drangend  und  ein  Mittelglied  in  der  Rede  au.ihssend,  vom  "  iilciben  "  des  Ghiubcni, 
der  Hoffnung  und  der  Liebe  gesprochen,  um  dann  den  Schlus:.  zu  fuidcn,  auf  den  es 
ihm  ankam,  dass  die  Liebe  auch  unter  ihnen  die  grosste  sei.  Sie  ist  die  gross^e  —  auch 
das  muss  supplier!  werden  —  ,  weil  sic  das  Vollkommene  und  Bleibende  nicl  t  nur 
durch  Antizipation  ist,  wie  Glaube  und  Hoffnung,  sondern  unveriindert  in  die  Ewigkeil 
iibergeht:  '  Die  Liebe  hort  niernals  auf.1  "  He  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Quis  Div.  Salv.  38,  2f.:  "Mem  6e  ra  rpla  ravra, 
itt£uv  5e  tv  roirrois  ^  £70.7117."  Kal  5ixaiu>$'  TT/J.-.J  pl»  -yap  a.irt 


5e  «ti  TX^pwpa  ovvipxtrcu.  nal  /uaXXov  av^trat  idv  rtKtluv  vapa5oOifTMi>.  It  is 
unnecessary  and  hazardous  to  assume  with  J.  Weiss  that  v.  13  is  a  quotation  from  some 
unknown  source  (cf.  Meyer's  Kommentar*  1910,  p.  320).  Faith,  hope,  and  love  are 
elsewhere  conjoined  in  Paul  (Col.  i,  4  f.;  i  Thess.  1,3;  5,  8). 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  13,  8.  Both  prophecy  and  knowledge  in  its  present  state  are  partial 
(cf.  IT.  91!.),  and  there  will  be  no  use  for  either  of  them  or  for  speaking  with  torques 
when  the  perfect  (T&  TtXtiov)  shall  have  comr  .  Paul  says  that  we  shall  then  see  face 
to  face  and  know  even  as  we  ha/e  been  known.  The  directness  and  immediacy  of  this 
knowledge  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  of  a  mystical  character,  like  the  yrucis  which  was 
so  highly  prized  and  so  diligently  sought  after  in  certain  Hellenistic  circles  (:f.  ReiUen- 
stein,  Die  hellenistischen  Afysterienreligionen,  pp.  38  IT.).  Neither  -yvoxnv  nor  iiriyvucn.! 
is  found  in  the  Gospel  or  Epistles  of  John;  but  the  verbs  yivkaxtiv,  dtuptiv,  and  6pa», 
when  the  object  is  the  divine  (God,  Christ,  or  the  Spirit),  often  denote  direct  or  im 
mediate  knowledge  or  vision  (cf.,  e.  g.,  Jn.  6,  46;  8,  38;  J.Q,  15;  12,  45;  14,  7,  9,  17; 
*7»  3>  J  Jn-  3>  2.  6)-  In  Second  Peter,  a  pseudepig'aphon  written  not  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  knowledge  (i-xlyvuiaa)  of  Christ  is  the  principle  of  the 
Christian  life  (cf.  i,  3,  8;  2,  20).  On  the  meaning  of  iiri-yi/wjts  cf.  Mayor,  The  Epistle 
of  St.  Jiide  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (1907),  pp.  171  IT.;  and  Robinson,  S/. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  *  (1909),  pp.  248  fT, 
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made  operative  through  love,1  which  is  regarded  as  the  work  of 
faith  par  excellence',  *  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  sums 
up  the  law  on  its  ethical  side  in  the  command  to  love  one's  neighbor 
as  oneself,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law.3  Love  indeed  is  his  leading  ethical  word.4  Since  love  springs 
from  faith,  the  justice  and  goodness  required  by  the  law  are  attain-  • 
able  by  anyone  who  has  faith,  which  is  thus  the  source  of  social" 
morality.  As  it  is  necessary  for  Christians  to  continue  steadfast  in 
faith,6  so  also,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Paul  will 
have  them  "rooted  and  grounded  in  love,"6  through  which  faith 
works  or  becomes  operative;  and  love,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  bond 
of  perfection  by  which  believers  are  bound  together.7  In  this  respect 
love  is  the  practical  expression  of  the  faith  which  makes  them  one 
in  Christ.  So  paramount  indeed  is  love  that  the'Apostle  solemnly 
exhorts  his  Thessalonian  converts,  in  view  of  the  approaching  par- 
oitsia  of  the  Lord,  to  be  sober,  "  having  put  on  the  breastplate  of 

1  Cf.  Gal.  5,  6.  The  participle  ivtpyovnity  is  generally  understood  as  middle  (Light- 
foot,  Lipsius,  SiefTert,  ei  al.).  But  it  may  be  passive;  in  which  case  it  means  made 
operative  through  love,  the  passive  conveying  the  idea  "  that  the  operation  is  not 
self-originated  "  (cf.  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245  ff.). 

1  Cf.  i  Thess.  i,  3.  By  "  the  work  of  faith  "  (rov  tpyov  rij?  irlartw^)  is  meant  the 
activity  inspired  by  faith,  i.e.  "love  in  all  its  manifestations"  (Frame);  for  faith 
works,  or  is  made  operative,  through  love  (cf.  Gal.  5,  6).  Cf.  also  2  Thess.  I,  n, 
?.here  rao-ay  tvooniav  d-yatfooofUfijs  and  Ipyov  Ticrrtws  are  parallel. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  13,  8  ff.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  vbpw  and  v6»ov  in  TO.  8 
and  io  mean  the  Mosaic  lav/  (Calvin,  Lipsius,  Zahn,  Denney)  or  law  in  a  wider  sense 
(Gifford,  Sanday-Headlam,  Weiss) ;  but  in  either  case  one's  oblig  itions  to  one's  fellows 
are  fulfilled  by  love.  Cf.  also  Gal.  5,  14,  where  6  was  v6/nos  unquestionably  refers  to  the 
law  of  Moses. 

4  What  the  Apostle  means  by  love  can  be  seen  in  Rom.  12,  3-21;  13,  8-10;  and 
i  Cor.  13.  Cf.  also  Gal.  5,  14,  22. 

1  Cf.  Col.  i,  23  (cf.  supra,  p.  45)  and  2,  7.  In  the  latter  passage  TJJ  trlartt.  (BD*; 
proem,  kv  N  D°  etc.)  is  a  dative  of  reference  (Abbott,  Peake)  rather  than  of  instrument 
(Meyer,  Lightfoot). 

1  Cf.  Eph.  3,  18.  It  is  much  better  to  take  the  phrase  iv  A-ydrj?  with  the  participles 
Ippifw/uvoi  and  TtQtutKiupivoi  (Tisch.,  Weiss,  v.  Sod.)  than  with  what  precedes  (W.  H.); 
for,  as  Haupt  observes,  some  complement  is  needed  to  specify  that  in  which  the  readers 
are  to  be  "  rooted  and  grounded  "  (cf.  Eph.  in  Meyer's  Kommentarf beiw- 7  1902, 
P-  "4). 

7  Cf.  Col.  3,  14  (cf.  supra,  p.  50,  n.  2). 
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faith  and  love"; l  and  in  his  second  letter  to  them,  which  TYI 
probably  written  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  first,  he  tells  them  o. 
his  gratitude  to  God  for  the  growth  of  their  faith  and  the  increase 
of  their  love.2 

The  various  virtues  with  which  che  lives  of  Christians  were 
adorned,  are  regarded  by  Paul  as  resulting  from  faith  or  the  in- 
Sundry  Chris-  dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  will  suffice  to  mention 
tian  virtues  the  following:  endurance  (UTTO/ZO^) ,3  peace  (eip^Tj), 
forbearance  (/zaKpoflujua),  kindness  (xpTjcrrorrs) ,  goodness  (£70- 
,  faithfulness  (TTIO-TIS)/  gentleness  (irpavTv),  and  self-control 
The  last  seven  of  these  the  Apostle  calls  "  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,"  8  i.  e.  of  the  divine  power  which  dwells  in  believers; 
but  they  are  also  due  to  faith,  because  it  is  only  through  the  latter 
that  Christians  receive  the  Spirit.6 

Hope  (c\7ris)  is  often  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  letters,  and  some 
times  in  conjunction  with  faith  and  love  -  -  a  fact  which  leads  GDC 

to  believe  that  he  was  wont  to  group  these  three  to- 
Hope 

gether  in  his  presentation  of  the  gospel.7    The  object 

of  the  Christian's  hope  is  salvation,8  or  glory  in  the  age  to  be  in- 

1  i  Thess.  5,  8  Oupaxo.  iriffTtas  *al  A-ydTTTji  (gen.  of  appos.).  Faith  is  the  source  of 
love  and  love  the  work  of  failh. 

J  Cf.  2  Thess.  i,  3  (cf.  supra,  p.  49,  n.  2).  The  increase  of  love  in  the  community 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  Thessalomans'  faith  had  grown  in  depth  and  power. 
For  the  collocation  of  faith  and  love,  which  L  chiefly  (or  perhaps  wholly)  Pauline,  cf. 
the  following  passages:  i  Cor.  13,  13;  Gal.  5,  6;  Eph.  i,  15  (NeD  etc.);  Col.  1,4; 

1  Thess.  1,3;  3,6;  5,8;  2  Thess.  i,  3;  Pt.m.  5,   i  Tim.  i,  5,  14;  2,15;  4,12;  6,  n; 

2  Tim.  i,  13;  2,  22;  3,  10;  Tit.  2,  2.    In  Rev.  2,  19  r-r\v  irlonv  may  mean  faithfulness 
(Bousset)  rather  than  faith  (Holtzmann,  Swete). 

1  Cf.  2  Thess.  i,  4.  Cf.  also  Jas.  i,  3.  According  to  i  Thess.  i,  3,  however,  endur 
ance  springs  from  the  hope  of  salvation. 

4  For  the  meaning  of  JTIO-TW  in  Gal.  5,  22  cf.  cupra,  p.  32. 

*  Cf.  Gal.  5,  22  f.  (cf.  supra,  p.  51,  n.  4). 
'  Cf.  supra,  p.  42. 

7  Cf.  i  Cor.  13,  13;  Col.  i,  4  f.;  i  Thess.  1,3;  5,  8.  Resch's  view  that  an  uncanoni- 
cal  saying  of  Jesus  underlies  the  Paulino  triad  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  seems  to  the 
present  writer  highly  improbable;  for  in  the  utterances  recorded  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
jrianj  means  trust  and  iXirij  does  not  occur.  Cf.  Resch,  Agrap/ia  *  (1906),  pp.  153^- 

*  Cf.  i  Thess.  5,  8.    Zwrijpiar,  which  is  conceived  eschatologically  by  Paul,  is  an 
objective  genitive.     With  vtpiKt<t>a\a.iai>  fXiri&a  trwrr^pia^  compare  rr\v  irtp»»ce0oXoia* 
rov  aunjplov  in  Eph.  6,  17.    Cf.  also  Tit.  i,  ';  3,  7;   i  Jn.  3,  3. 
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augura ted  at  the  parousia,1  or  even  Christ  himself  .2  In  other  words, 
the  believer's  "  good  hope,"  *  which  non-believers  do  not  have,4  is 
a  confident  expectation  of  future  well-being  or  happiness,  and  it  is 
his  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  in  him.5  Ultimately,  therefore, 
like  everything  else  connected  with  the  Christian  life,  hope  springs 
from  faith.  Its  fruition  is  of  course  in  the  future,  but  it  is  itself  a 
present  possession  of  believers;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  salvation 
as  its  object  ana  is  sure  to  be  realized  in  the  coming  age,  it  is  the 
source  of  their  endurance  under  trial  and  persecution.6  Finally, 
just  as  17  Tritms  after  the  time  of  Paul  came  to  mean  the  content  or 
substance  of  Christian  teaching,  so  e\irls  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
Apostle  in  a  concrete  or  objective  sense.  Thus  in  the  letter  to  the 
Galatians  he  speaks  of  the  "  hope  of  justification,"  i.  e.  the  hope 
which  is  inspired  by  the  believer's  sense  of  being  justified  or  for 
given;7  and  again,  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  he  reminds  them  of 
"  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens."  8 

1  Cf.  Rom.  5,  2  and  Col.  i,  27.    Cf.  infra,  pp.  61  ff. 

*  Cf.  i  Thess.  1,3.  It  is  simplest  and  best  to  take  the  phrase  rov  nvptov  rinuv  KT\. 
with  «Aa-t£os  only  (Schmiedel,  Milligan,  Frame)  rather  than  with  vforccK,  A-yda-^s, 
and  tXjriSos  (v.  Dobschiitz,  Dibelius),  and  to  understand  it  as  an  objective  genitive. 
Cf.  also  Col.  i,  27  and  i  Tim.  i,  i.  For  hope  direct-'d  towards  or  based  upon  God 
cf.  the  following:  i  Tim.  4,  10  («ri);  5,  5  (tirl);  Ac.  24,  15  («is  AB;  T/X^J  NC);  i 
Pet.  i,  21  («lf);  3,  5  (tit  ABC;  i*l  K  etc.). 

1  2  Thess.  2,  16  (\iriZa  iyaQfiv.  The  Christian's  hope  is  "  good  "  negatively  in  com 
parison  with  the  non-Christian's  lack  of  hope  (cf.  i  Th.^ss.  4, 13)  and  positively  because 
it  does  not  put  the  believer  to  shame  (cf.  Rom.  5,  5). 

4  Cf.  i  Thess.  4,  13.    Cf.  also  Eph.  2,  12. 

4  Cf.  Col.  1,27.  The  'pneumatic'  Christ  dwelling  in  believers  is  the  guarantee  of 
their  future  glory. 

e  Cf.  i  Thess.  i,  3.  TT}J  iironorfs  rrjs  tXxWos  means  the  endurance  that  springs  from 
the  Christian's  hope.  Cf.  4  Mace.  17,  4  r^v  i\viSa  rt}s  vironovijt,  where  the  emphasis 
is  on  hope  rather  than  endurance. 

7  Cf.  Gal.  5,  5.  The  phrase  i\ri5a  bmaiooiivri*  (subj.  gen.)  means  that  which  is 
hoped  for  in  consequence  of  justification  or  forgiveness  (Lightfoot,  Lipsius,  Sieffert), 
i.e.  salvation.  Cf.  also  Tit.  2,  13  and  Heb.  6,  18. 

1  Col.  i,  5  Cf.  also  the  commonwealth  (iroMrtv/*a)  in  heaven  (Phil.  3,  20),  the 
inheritance  (K\r\povonla}  reserved  in  the  heavens  (i  Pet.  1,4),  and  the  heavenly  reward 
UwMf)  or  treasure  (07jcravp6s)  spoken  of  by  Jesus  (Mt.  5,  12  =  Lk.  6,  23;  Alt.  6,  20 
=  Lk.  12,  33;  Alt.  19,  21  =  Alk.  10,  21  =  Lk.  18,  22). 


1  Cf.  Rom.  15,  13.  XipSj  and  tip^i  here,  like  (iprjvri  and  xapd  in  14,  17,  are  the 
joy  and  peace  experienced  in  justification  01  forgiveness. 

1  Cf.  Phil,  i,  25.  It  is  simplest  to  take  TTJS  iclartu*  with  xapdv  only  and  understand 
it  as  a  subjective  genitive  (Weiss,  Haupt,  Kennedy,  Dibelius). 

*  Cf.  Gal.  5,  22  (.cf.  supra,  p.  51,  n.  4)  and  i  Thess.  i,  6.     Ilj'tC/^aroi  ayloi,  here 
denotes  the  source  of  the  joy  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  Thessalouians'  perse 
cution.    Cf.  also  Rom.  14,  17  and  Ac.  13,  52. 

4  Cf.  supra,  p.  13. 

*  Cf.  Eccles.  7,  20. 

'  For  the  view  of  certain  scholars  that  the  Apostle  regarded  sin  as  a  demon  cf. 
supra,  p.  20,  n.  4. 
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Along  with  hope  goes  joy  (xapA)  —  no  passing  exhilaration,  but 

an  ardent  and  buoyant  happiness  that  continues  and  makes  its 

possessor  cheerful  amid  the  hardships  and  trials  of 

life.    Ultimately,  like  peace,  it  comes  from  God;  '  but 

it  springs  directly  from  faith,2  because  its  immediate  cause  \z  the 

Christian's  sense  of  justification  or  forgiveness.   Joy  is  a  permanent 

possession  of  believers  and  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  Christian 

life,  and  so  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  indwelling  of  t.h^  Holy 

Spirit  in  Christians;3  but  inasmuch  as  faith  is  the  means  through 

which  they  receive  the  Spirit,  joy  is  also  a  product  of  faith. 

The  Jews  as  a  people  were  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  righteousness, 
and  they  believed  that  they  could  attain  their  moral  ideal  by  obey- 
Th»  Jewish  *n»  t^ie  ^aw  wnic^  Jahveh  had  given  them  for  the  regu- 
idea  of  right-  lation  of  their  lives/  But  righteousness,  as  they  un 
derstood  it,  was  not  equivalent  to  sinlessness,  which 
was  unattainable  even  by  the  best  of  men.5  It  was  rather  general  • 
uprightness  of  life  according  to  the  Mosaic  standard,  being  the  oppo- 

it]'! 

site  of  iniquity  or  wickedness.  Since  a  man  was  accounted  righteous 
who  was  conscientious  in  observing  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
Jewish  righteousness  was  based  upon  works,  and  sprang  from  the 
individual's  will  to  obey.  Hence  to  be  righteous  was  in  the  highest 
degree  meritorious. 

Paul,  however,  was  convinced,  partly  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex 

perience  and  partly  from  observation,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 

"Righteousness   ^or  anyone  to  become  righteous  or  be  justified  before 

or  justification   God  in  this  way;  for  sin  has  its  abode  in  the  flesh  and 

cannot  always  be  successfully  resisted.6    It  was  there- 
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'ore  necessary  that  some  other  method  should  be  provided  —  one 
rhat  would  really  make  righteousness  and  justification  possible;1  and 
this,  according  to  the  Apostle,  is  just  what  God,  out  of  his  abundant 
love  for  men,  had  done  in  the  new  dispensation  of  faith.  For  Christ's 
death,  which  is  conceived  as  an  expiation  of  sins  (a  vicarious  expia 
tion  in  the  main  rather  than  an  expiatory  sacrifice),  demonstrated,, 
once  and  for  all  God's  righteousness  (Sucuoo-uj'T;),  i.  e.  that  attribute 
or  act  of  the  divine  Eemg  whereby  he  vindicates  men;2  and  this  ex 
hibition  of  God's  righteousness  was  made  while  men  were  yet  sinners.8 
Through  faith,  by  means  of  which  believers  enter  into  and  continue 
in  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  vindicative  righteousness  of 
God  is  exercised  upon  them  and  they  are  justified  or  acquitted 
freely  (Scoped^),  i.  e.  by  his  grace  and  not  by  works  of  the  law.* 
Their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
they  are  able  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  righteousness. 

1  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  note  that  &iKaio<rv^  in  Paul  means  sometimes  right 
eousness  or  moral  excellence  and  sometimes  justification  or  forgiveness.    In  Rom.  9,  30    . 
i.'id  Phil.  3,  9  (cf.  also  2  Cor.  9,  9  f.)  "  there  is  a  certain  play  between  the  two  senses  " 
(cf.  Ropes  in  Jour,  of  Bib.  Lit.,  xxii,  1903,  p.  225).    In  secular  Greek  the  word  has  the 
former  of  these  meanings,  but  both  are  found  in  the  LXX. 

J  Cf.  Rom.  3,  25  f.  We  should  probably  interpret  iXaffrvpwv  here  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice  after  the  analogy  of  <r<.i}TT]pi.oi>,  rtXtarJipiov,  \a.ptcrTripiov,  etc.  (Meyer,  Lipsius, 
G.  F.  Moore,  Lietzrnann).  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  context  is  satisfied 
either  by  the  more  general  rendering,  'a  means  of  expiation'  (Godet,  Weiss),  or  by 
taking  i\a.eTTiptov  as  an  adj.  ace.  masc.  in  agreement  with  fc  (Morison,  Sanday-Headlam, 
Denney).  The  older  view  that  the  Apostle  has  in  mind  the  propitiatory  upon  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  (the  "mercy-seat"  of  the  A.  V.),  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  mD2  (=  LXX 
iXaarfipiov),  is  represented  by  GifTord  and  Ku'hl  among  modern  scholars.  On  this  difii- 
cult  and  important  passage  cf.  Morison,  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Third  Chapter 
of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1866),  pp.  2791!.;  and  G.  F.  Moore  in  Enc.  Bib. 
(1899-1903),  iv,  col.  4229  f.  On  righteousness  and  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  Paul  cf.  Ropes,  op.  cil.,  xxii  (1903),  pp.  211  ff. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  5,  8.  7:om  another  point  of  view  Christ's  death  is  an  exhibition  of  God's 
love  towards  men. 

4  Cf.  Rom.  3,  21  f.  Here,  as  apparently  in  i,  17,  Smaioabvi]  6tov  belongs  to  man 
as  well  as  to  God.  The  term  "  vindicative  righteousness  "  is  intended  to  denote 
God's  vindication  of  the  plaintiff  whose  cause  is  righteous.  It  must  be  sharply  dis 
tinguished  from  "  vindicative  justice  "  and  "  vindictive  justice,"  i.  e.  the  justice 
which  avenges  or  puuishes  wrong-doing  (cf.  Ropes,  op.  cit.,  p.  218,  n.  13).  Cf.  also 
Ac.  13,  39  and  Tit.  3,  7. 
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Paul  seizes  upon  the  classic  Old  Testament  passage  concerning 
Abraham's  faith  or  trust  in  Jahveh  and  tb.c  latter's  acceptance  of  it 
Abraham's  as  righteousness,1  and  he  uses  it  as  an  illustration  and 
faith  or  trust  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  that  the  believer  is  justi 
fied  through  faith  without  works  of  the  law.  Even 
circumcision,  the  dictinctive  mark  of  the  Jew.  the  Apostle  declares 
to  be  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  or  justification  (the  two  ideas  are 
here  confused)  which  the  patriarch  obtained  by  faith.2  yhe  Christ 
ian  has  faith  in  a  much  deeper  sense  than  Abraham  had  it,  and  to 
it  alone  are  due  both  his  righteousness  or  moral  excellence  and  his 
sense  of  being  forgiven  or  justified  by  God.  The  idea  that  righteous 
ness  and  justification  are  acquired  by  faith  is  expressed  in  several 
different  ways,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  form  rather  than  sub 
stance.  Faith  is  oftenest  spoken  of  as  the  source  from  which  they 
proceed,8  but  sometimes  it  is  thought  of  as  the  channel  through  which 
they  come.4  Once  it  appears  as  the  base  on  which  "  the  righteous 
ness  that  is  from  God  "  rests,5  while  in  another  place  it  is  simply 
the  means  by  which  one  is  justified.6 

C  As  the  Christian  and  workable  principle,  faith  is  frequently  con 
trasted  with  the  Jewish  principle  of  works  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
Faith  vs  law,7  which  had  proved  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  Paul 

works  of  the  as  a  means  of  attaining  either  righteousness  or  the 
kw  sense  of  justification.  It  must  be  admitted  that  what 

ever  measure  of  righteousness  or  justification  was  attainable  on  the 

V 

1  Cf.  Gen.  15,  6  (cf.  supra,  pp.  2  f.).  For  Paul's  use  of  this  passage  cf.  Rom.  4,  i  ff. 
and  Gal.  3,  i  ff.  The  author  of  James,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  Abraham's  faith 
cooperated  with  (vvvripyd  KCBC  etc.;  avrtpytl  X*A)  hij  works  and  was  made  perfect 
by  them  because  he  brought  his  son  Isaac  to  the  alt^r  to  sacrifice  him  (cf.  also  i  Mace. 
2,  52).  Hence  the  writer  concludes  that  "  by  works  a  man  is  justified  and  not  by 
faith  only,"  so  that  faith  without  works  is  idle  (Ap-yi?)  or  dead  (ft*pa).  Cf.  Jas.  2,  20  ff. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  4,  ii.  According  to  Gen.  17,  n  circumcision  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
On2  niX)  made  between  God  and  Abraham,  and  it  is  so  understood  in  Jewish 
writings  (cf.  Schoettgen,  op.  tit.,  i,  pp.  507  f.;  and  Wetstein,  op.  cit.,  ii,  pp.  42  f.). 

8  biriffTtus  (e.g.  Rom.  5,  :;   9,  30;   Gal.  2,  16;   3,  24). 

*  Sid.  irlffTttort  (Rom.  3,  22;  Gal.  2,  16). 

*  fcr!  T77  *i<TTti  (Phil.  3,  9  [b  T/<rr«  D*E*]). 

6  Turret  (Rom.  3,  28  [5id  ir/artwj  FG]). 

7  Cf.,  e.  g.,  Rom.  3,  28;  9,  31  f.;  Gal.  3,  16. 
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basis  of  works  of  the  law  rested  ultimately  upon  the  will  of  the 
individual  to  do  good,  and  that  consequently  one  might  with  some 
reason  be  proud  or  even  boastful.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
divine  gift,  and  one  who  is  justified  by  it  alone  has  no  right  to  feel 
proud  and  no  ground  for  boasting.  The  latter  is  excluded  by  what 
the  Apostle  calls  the  "  law  of  faith."  l 

The  radical  and  irreconcilable  opposition  of  the  law  and  faith 
impressed  Paul  deeply,  for  he  had  tried  them  both  and  knew  by 

experience  the  working  of  each.    The  Mosaic  law,  in 
The  regime  of 
the  law  vs.        sP^te  °*  tne  fact  that  it  had  been  given  by  God,  was  to 

the  regime  of  the  Apostle's  mind  a  dismal  failure;  for  in  his  opinion 
it  had  not  only  proved  itself  incapable  of  producing 
righteousness  among  his  people,  but  he  had  himself  been  unable  to 
gain  a  sense  of  forgiveness  or  justification,  though  he  had  conscien 
tiously  tried  to  live  according  to  its  requirements.  Faith,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  the  divinely  given  source  of  love,  which 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  means 
through  which  the  believer  is  justified.  Hence,  with  his  providential 
view  of  history,  it  was  natural  for  Paul  to  look  upon  the  law  and  faith 
as  the  principles  of  two  successive  dispensations  of  God.  Thus  he 
writes  to  his  Galatian  converts,  who  were  being  hard  pressed  by  cer 
tain  Judaizing  propagandists:  "But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
in  ward  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  was  appointed 
to  be  revealed.  Therefore  the  law  has  become  our  pedagogue  unto 
Chnst,  Lhac  we  might  be  justified  by  faith;  but  now  that  faith  is 
com*,  we  are  r.o  longer  under  a  pedagogue."  2  The  earlier  and 
inferior  regime  oi  the  law  gave  way  in  due  time  to  the  higher 
and  final  dispensation  of  faith,  for  which  it  was  in  truth  only  a 
preparation. 

1  Cf.  Rom.  3,  27.    Ni/zuw  is  here  used  in  'he  sense  of  order  or  regime. 

1  Gal.  3,  23  ff.  For  the  Apostle  human  '  ''..ry  is  divided  into  three  great  epochs, 
each  having  its  own  character:  (i)  from  Adam  to  Moses;  (2)  from  Moses  to  Christ; 
(3)  the  age  of  Christ  (cf.  Rom.  5,  13  f.).  The  cardinal  principles  of  (2)  and  (3)  are 
respectively  the  law  and  faith,  both  of  which  are  given  by  God.  Ti)v  -Kianv  in  Gal.  3,  23 
means  the  new  dispensation  of  faith  (cf.  supra,  p.  35,  n.  i).  Cf.  also  i  Tim.  i,  4 
0toD  r^v  kv 
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Salvation,  which  is  a  matter  of  paramount  interest  to  Paul,  is 
/x'conceived  in  an  eschatological  way.    On  tlie  negative  side  it  means 

deliverance  from  the  personal  evil  powers  which  rule 
Salvation 

the  world,  from  death,  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and 

from  the  wrath  of  God;  while  positively  it  is  the  future  life  in  fellow 
ship  with  Christ.  The  gospel  is  declared  to  be  "  a  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  everyone  who  believes," i  for  God  has  been  pleased 
to  use  preaching  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  whom  he  has  chosen 
from  the  beginning  unto  salvation2  and  predestinated  to  be  "  con 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son  "; 3  and  it  is  therefore  solely  by 
y  grace  and  through  faith  that  believers  are  saved.4  Through  the 
latter  they  receive  the  Spirit  and  have  .mystical  fellowship  with 
Christ,  who,  being  in  them,  is  their  hope  of  salvation.5  Only  twice, 
however,  is  he  spoken  of  as  a  saviour  (aurrjp)  in  the  genuine  letters  of 
Paul  —  once  with  reference  to  the  church  conceived  as  his  body  and 
once  in  connection  with  the  body  of  the  individual  believer.6  The 

1  Rom.  i,  16. 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  i,  21  and  2  Thess.  2,  13.  In  the  latter  passage  the  well-attested  reading 
4*-'  &PXV  (#T)  etc.;  Tisch.,  W.  H.  text)  seems  on  the  whole  preferable  to  the  variant 
iropxij*'  (B  etc.;  W.  H.  rug.,  Weiss,  v.  Sod.).  'ATT'  dpx^s  and  &ir«px^  are  confused  else 
where  in  the  Greek  Bible  (Ecclus.  24,  9;  Rom.  16,  5;  Rev.  14,  4). 

1  Cf.  Rom.  8,  29.  To  be  "  conformed  to  the  image  "  (<™^p<5p<£oi>s  TTJS  tl*6i>os)  of 
Christ  is  to  be  like  Christ  in  nature,  i.  e.  '  pneumatic.' 

4  Cf.  Eph.  2,  8.  Haupt  (Eph.  in  Meyer's  Kommentar*  beiw  7pp.  64  f.)  rightly  ob 
serves:  "Also  liegt  der  Hauptton  in  V.  8  in.  auf  rfj  \ip.,  und  &d  irlar.  brin.^l  liber- 
haupt  nicht  ein  neues  Moment,  sondern  ist  nach  echt  pauiinischcr  Anschauung  nur  ein 
anderer  Ausdruck  fur  jene  gottliche  Alleinursiichlichkeit."  Cf.  also  i  Tim.  i,  16; 
2  Tim.  3, 15;  Jas.  2, 14  ff.;  i  Pet.  i,  5,  9;  Heb.  10,  37  ft.  In  the  Hermetic  writings,  on 
the  other  hand,  salvation,  which  is  conceived  as  deification,  is  obtained  through  direct 
vision  (Oia)  or  knowledge  (-ypwoi?)  of  God.  Reitzenstein  (Die  hdlcnistiscken  Alysterien- 
rdigionen,  p.  38)  says:  "  Uberal1  in  diesen  Schriften  klingt  wieder:  das  Schauen  Gottes, 
das  immer  ahnlich  ah  unmittelbarcs  Schauen  und  Empfinden  des  Alls  bcschrieben 
f  wird,  macht  zu  Gott,  gibt  die  ffu-rjpla.  Und  diese  hochste  Schau  (0<a)  heisst  yvuvtL. 
>8t6»." 

1  Cf.  Col.  i,  27  and  i  Thess.  i,  3.     Cf.  supra,  pp.  54  f. 

'  Cf.  Eph.  5,  23  and  Phil.  3,  20  f.  Elsewhere  hi  che  New  Testament  ourrip  is  used 
14  tunes  of  Christ  (Lk.  2,  n;  Jn.  4,  42;  Ac.  5,  31;  13,  23;  2  Tim.  i,  10;  Tit.  i,  4» 
3>  13;  3i  6;  2  Pet.  i,  i,  n;  2,  20;  3,  a,  18;  i  Jn.  4,  14)  and  8  times  of  God  (Lk.  i,  47J 
i  Tun.  i,  i;  2,  3;  4,  10;  Tit.  i,  3;  2,  10;  3,  4;  Jude  25).  For  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ  cf.  supra,  p.  50,  n.  5. 
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body  of  the  latter  is  destined  to  participate  in  salvation,  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  former  Pharisee  would  be  incomplete  with 
out  it.  "We  shall  not  all  sleep,"  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Corinth 
ians  concerning  the  end  of  the  age,  "but  we  shall  all  be  changed," 
i.e.  our  'psychical'  bodies  will  become  'pneumatic.'1  He  believes 
that  when  Christ,  who  is  the  Christians'  life  and  hope  of  glory,2  shall 
appear,  he  will  refashion  the  body  of  their  lowly  estate,  that  it  may 
be  conformed  to  his  body  of  glory.3  This  change  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  the  redemption  (ciTroXi'Tpcoo-is)  of  the 
body.4  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  dead  will  rise  or  be  raised 
incorruptible,4  and  the  '  psychical '  or  natural  body  (acojua 
will  be  raised  a  '  pneumatic  '  or  spiritual  body  (aco/ia 
The  'psychical'  and  the  'pneumatic'  are  different  in  kind,  and  the 

1  i  Cor.  15,  51.  There  are  three  variae  lectiones  here:  (i)  oi>  Koiniflrjaontffa  -ravrtt 
II  dAX.O'jjji/it^a  (BDb"  etc.;  Tisch.,  W.  H.,  Weiss,  v.  Sod.);  (2)  «otjuijff6p«0a  ou  ravrtj 
ii  AXXa7»7ff<$/.u0a  (KC  etc.;  Lachm.);  and  (3)  6.vaarr)ff6ntOa.  off  irApr**  6k  &\\ayrja6nt6a 
(D*).  The  last  reading,  which  is  'Western'  and  was  apparently  derived  from  i  Thess. 
4, 16,  may  be  confidently  rejected.  Both  (i)  and  (2)  are  well  attested  and  in  themselves 
intelligible;  but  only  the  former  is  suited  to  the  context  and  to  i  Thess.  4,  isff.  Cf. 
Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Creek  (1882),  ii,  appendix, 
pp.  ii8f. 

1  Cf.  Col.  i,  27  and  3,  4. 

1  Cf.  Phil.  3,  21.  'Lowly  estate"  (raTrt^uxm)  is  here  equivalent  to  "body  of 
flesh  "  (ff&na  TTJS  ffapnk^),  and  is  opposed  to  "  body  of  glory  "  (<rw/m  rfjs  W^s),  which 
is  a  "  pneumatic  body  "  (a&na.  rccivjariKAp).  It  is  sometimes  said  that  /leraaxwarfoct 
denotes  that  which  is  accidental  and  outward,  and  that  alupop^ov  refers  to  that  which 
is  intrinsic  and  essential  (Lightfoot,  Vincent).  But  inasmuch  as  refashioning  (AI«T<I- 
oxrjnariftn>)  the  believer's  body  aims  at  and  results  in  its  being  conformed  (abnnop<i>ov) 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  distinction  can  be  maintained  here. 
Lightfoot  admits  that  "  the  difference  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight  "  (cf.  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians*  1888,  p.  131).  By  the  titraax^^aria^  of  the  believer's  body 
at  the  advent  Paul  means  a  change  in  nature,  i.  e.  a  transition  from  the  '  psychical ' 
to  the  '  pneumatic.'  Cf.  i  Cor.  15,  44  ff. 

4  Cf.  Rom.  8,  23. 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  15,  52  and  i  Thess.  4,  16. 

*  Cf.  i  Cor.  15,  44.  Reit::enstein  has  shown  that  wtvua.  and  ivxti  were  opposing 
and  mutually  exclusive  concepts  in  Hellenistic  religious  circles  before  the  time  of 
Paul  (cf.  Die  hellenistischen  Myslerienreligionen,  pp.  43  ff.).  When  a  spirit  (rm^m) 
entered  into  and  took  possession  of  a  person,  the  latter  came  under  the  control  of 
the  spirit,  and  instead  of  being  his  natural  self  (^ux^)  he  became  '  pneumatic,'  or 
divine.  In  like  manner  when  the  T^D^a  Christ  takes  possession  of  the  believer, 
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former  precedes  the  latter  in  time.1  As  believers  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  so  will  they  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.2  For,  as  the  Apostle  explains,  it  is  impossible  for  flesh 
and  blood  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  for  corruption  to  in 
herit  incorruption.3  While  believers  are  in  the  natural  or  'psy 
chical'  body,  they  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  and  they  walk  in  faith 
(dia  Trtoreojs),  not  in  appearance  (6ta  etScus).4  But  at  the  advent 


the  latter  ceases  to  be  ^VXIKO?  and  becomes  irv<uparnc6s  (cf.  i  Cor.  2,  14  f.).  By 
aZua.  \l/vxix6v  the  Apostle  means  the  body  belonging  to  the  natural  self  O/'vx'?),  i.e. 
the  fleshly  body  (r<J  <r<S/m  TTJS  <rcp«6s);  and  similarly  aupa  TrvtvuaTiKdv  is  the  body 
that  belongs  to  a  -rvtv^a.,  i.  e.  a  '  pneumatic  '  or  divine  lx>dy.  The  ancients  be 
lieved  that  TPtftyuara  were  material  beings,  consisting  of  a  very  highly  attenuated 
form  of  matter;  and  hence  a  '  pneumatic  '  body  was  not  a  contradictory  iiotion. 
For  Paul  the  oCi^a.  Tt-tviiariKoif  is  different  in  kind  from  the  aCiua.  \^v\in.6i>  ,  just  as 
Trvtvp.a.  and  ^\>xh  are  different  genera.  In  2  Cor.  5,  *  he  speaks  of  the  aC.pa.  irvtvjui- 
TIK.OV  as  an  oUla  &xti-poiroii)Tos  al&vios  iv  roTy  oupaj'oTs  and  contrasts  it  with  r,  iirl-ftiot 
r)p.C)i>  oixia  TOV  <rxi7fouj,  which  is  the  aCi^a  4>vxi*bv.  Cf.  also  Rom.  8,  n  and  i  Cor. 

IS,  49- 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  15,  46. 

1  Cf.  I  Cor.  15,  49.  Ti)v  tucifa  roD  x°u<ov  is  the  uupa.  \!/\>x:n&v,  and  T^V  tln6va  TOV 
tvm.'p<v>lou  is  the  <r£>na.  irvtvna.TiKbv  (ci.  r.  44).  Editors  and  commentators  are  di 
vided  between  the  future  indicative  <jx>piffonn>  (B  46;  W,  H.  rng.,  Weiss)  and  the 
aorist  subjunctive  ^ptaw/if  (KACDetc.;  Tisch.,  \V.  II.  text,  v.  Sod.).  External 
evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  internal  probability  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  speak  decisively  for  the  former.  Ellicott's  judgment  on  this  point 
is  entirely  sound:  "  It  seems  .  .  .  impossible  to  deny  that  not  only  the  context, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument,  .  .  .  are  in  favour  of  the  future,  but  further, 
that  the  preceptive  or  hortative  subjunctive  is  here  singularly  out  of  place  and  on- 
looked  for." 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  15,  50.  By  adp£  KO.I  olfjui  in  this  verse  Paul  means  humanity  con 
ceived  as  ffo.pKi.K6f.  In  extra-canonical  writings  the  phrase  D11  "^2  ,  like  "lt?2  ?3  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  often  used  to  denote  humanity  (cf.,  e.  g.,  Ecclus.  14,  18  [Heb. 
and  Gk.];  Berakoth  f.  28  b  and  f.  32  b).  Cf.  also  Mt.  16,  17;  Gal.  i,  16;  Eph.  6,  la 
(w.  evil  powers);  Heb.  2,  14. 

4  Cf.  2  Cor.  5,  6  f.  ElSov;  in  r.  7  means  appearance  (Meyer,  Heinrici,  Menzies,  et  at.), 
not  sight  (Lietzmann  et  al.)  —  a  meaning  which  is  not  supported  by  any  certain  lexical 
evidence;  and  the  preposition  5i&  denotes  the  realrn  or  sphere,  as  in  Rev.  21,  24. 
Heinrici  (in  Meyer's  Kommenlar*  1000,  p.  185)  thus  interprets  the  phrase  ol>5u\  «Wow: 
"Nicfo  so,  dass  wir  von  der  Erscheinung  unigcben  sind,  nicht  so,  dass  wir  Christus,  den 
Erhohten,  schon  in  seiner  wirklichen  Erscheinung  und  Gestalt,  d,  i.  in  seiner  sichtlichen 
3<5£a  vor  uns  haben  und  dieses  herrliche  «Idos  uns  auf  unserem  VVandel  umleuchtet." 
Cf.  i  Cor.  13,  12  and  Jn.  17,  24. 
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of  the  Lord  all  Christians,  both  the  dead  and  those  who  happen  to 
be  living  at  the  time,  will  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ 
ind  realize  m  full  the  destiny  to  which  God  has  predestinated  them, 
vL:.  to  be  "'  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,"  and  they  will  then 
share  in  the  glory  of  Christ  and  of  God.1  The  Apostle  believes  that 
the  Christian  life  will  reach  its  completion  or  consummation  at  the 
parousia.  Already  in  the  present  age,  as  we  have  seen,  the  believer 
is  not  only  under  the  control  of  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  but  is  also 
himself  '  pneumatic '  or  divine  by  virtue  of  the  transformation  of 
nature  which  he  has  experienced  in  Christ.  Both  the  divine  control 
and  the  divinization  of  the  Christian  are  to  become  complete  in  the 
age  that  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  Lord's  coming,  but  the  believer 
is  not  to  lose  his  identity  by  being  identified  or  fused  with  Christ. 
Paul  mentions  Trtorts  among  the  charismatic  gifts  apportioned  to 
various  members  of  the  Corinthian  community.2  Here,  however,  the 
The  charisma  word  is  used  in  a  special  sense  —  one  that  is  quite  un- 
of  faith  like  that  v/hich  we  have  been  discussing.  For  faith  in 

this  passage  is  not  the  possession  of  all  Christians  or  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Christian  life,  but  is  rather  one  among  several  mani 
festations  of  the  Spirit  and  a  particular  endowment  of  certain 
individuals.  It  is  given  in  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  that 
species  of  faith  or  trust  which  enables  its  possessor  to  accomplish____ 
extraordinary  or  humanly  impossible  feats.3  Like  the  Christian 

1  Cf.  Rom.  8,  29.  Inasmuch  as  the  Son  is  the  image  of  God  (2  Cor.  4,  4;  Col.  i, 
15),  to  be  "  conformed  to  the  image  "  (avnnbp<*>ov*  TT}S  tMvot)  of  the  former  is  to  share 
not  only  in  his  glory  (Phil.  3,  21;  Col.  3,  4;  cf.  i  Jn.  3,  2),  but  also  in  that  of  God 
(Rom.  5,  2). 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  12, 9.  Various  classifications  of  the  'pneumatic'  endowments  mentioned 
in  w».  8-10  can  be  found  in  the  commentaries  (cf.,  e.  g.,  J.  Weiss  in  Meyer's  Kommentar* 
1910,  p.  299;  and  Edwards,  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,* 
I003i  PP-  3r3  f-);  b^t  in  vie\v  of  the  somewhat  uncertain  character  of  these  attempts 
it  seems  better  not  to  b.ise  any  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  faith  upon  them. 
Cf.  also  Rom.  12,  6fT.;  i  Tim.  4,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6;  i  Pet.  4,  10. 

1  From  the  ancient  point  of  view  the  doing  of  extraordinary  or  unwonted  things  was 
intelligible  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  doer  possessed  divine  or  superhuman 
power.  Cf.  also  i  Cor.  13,  2;  Mt.  17,  20  (cf.  Mk.  u,  23  and  Lk.  17,  6);  Mt.  21,  21 
=  Mk.  ii,  23;  Lk.  17,  6.  In  omitting  the  comparison  with  a  grain  of  mustard  Paul's 
reminiscence  of  Jesus'  saying  is  nearer  to  the  Marcan  than  to  the  Matthaean  or  Lucan 
form.  Cf.  also  Mk.  o,  23  (Mt.  and  Lk.  omit). 
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life  in  general,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and, 
being  a  divine  gift  and  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  of 
course  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Nevertheless,  the  charisma  of 
faith  is  not  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  believer,  like  faith 
in  the  larger  sense,  hope,  and  love;1  but,  along  with  the  lesser 
'pneumatic'  endowments,  it  is  destined  to  pass  away  at  the  pa- 
rousia  of  Christ. 

Our  study  shows  conclusively  that  for  the  Apostle  Paul  faith  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  word  is  the  basic  principle  of  religion  and  the 
source  of  moral  excellence.    For  ii:  is  only  through  faith 

Faith  the  basic   tjiat  one  can  become  a  Christian,  receive  the  Holy 

principle  of 

religion  and       Spirit,  and  live  in  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ;  in- 

the  source  of     deed,  faith  is  itself  the  mystical  state  in  which  the  be- 

moral  excel-       ,.          ,.  c,  .,  .    .,          ,  ,        , 

lence  liever  lives.    So,  too,  it  is  the  sole  means  waereby  one 

can  experience  justification  or  forgiveness  in  the  present 
age  or  be  saved  at  the  paroiisia  of  the  Lord;  and  through  faith  come 
also  the  hope  of  salvation  and  the  joy  inspired  by  justification. 
Moreover,  since  love  and  all  the  other  virtues  which  give  to  the 
Christian  life  its  peculiar  moral  worth  spring  from  faith,  the  latter 
is  also  the  root  or  source  of  the  believer's  moral  excellence.  In  a 
word,  faith  is  for  Paul  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
life; 2  and  hence  he  sometimes  speaks  of  Christians  as  being  "  of 
faith  "  (IK  Trtorcojs)  in  contrast  to  the  Jews,  who  are  "  of  the  law  " 
(c/c  TOV  i>6fjLov).3  Abraham  is  the  forefather  of  the  latter  according 
to  the  flesh; 4  but  the  former  are  his  sons  and  his  seed  by  virtue  of 
faith,  so  that  they  are  the  inheriiors  of  the  divine  promise  and 
blessing.8 

1  Cf.  i  Cor.  13,  13  (cf.  supra,  p.  51,  n.  5). 

1  In  Second  Peter  knowledge  (lirlyvuatt)  of  Christ  is  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  (cf.  i,  3,  8;  2,  20). 

1  Cf.  Rom.  4,  16;  Gal.  3,  7,  Q.  Although  for  the  Apostle  the  law  of  Moses  had  been 
superseded  as  the  rule  of  life,  nevertheless  he  declares  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
that  it  is  "  holy  "  (Rom.  7,  12);  for.  like  other  Jews,  he  st'll  believed  that  it  was  piven 
by  God  (cf.  2  Mace.  6,  23).  On  legalism  among  the  Hebrews  and  Jews  cf.  supra, 
pp.  1 2  ff . 

4  Cf.  Rom.  4,  i.  Cf.  also  Mt.  3,  9  =  Lk.  3,  8;  and  Jn.  8,  39.  Ttwo,  which  is  used 
in  the  kst  three  passages,  denotes  physical  descent. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  4,  13  ff.;  Gal.  3,  7  ff.  The  word  vi6t  emphasizes  the  legal  and  ethical 
aspects  of  sonship. 
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In  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties  involved  in  any  such  under 
taking,  we  must  now  attempt  a  definition  of  Paul's  idea  of  faith  on 
A  definition  tne  basis  of  our  examination  of  it.  Faith,  regarded  as 
of  faith  the  acceptance  of  the  word  of  God  or  Christ,  is  the 

convert's  response  to  the  gospel  message  under  the  influence  of  a 
divine  power  working  in  and  through  the  missionaries,  and  hence 
faith  is  of  divine  origin.  It  is  given  to  each  individual  by  God  in  such 
measure  as  he  wills.  Faith  is  at  once  belief,  trust,  and  loyalty  — 
the  means  whereby  the  believer  receives  the  Spirit,  and  enters  into 
and  continues  in  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ.  Indeed,  it  is  itself 
the  mystical  state  in  which  the  Christian  lives,  and  to  it  are  due  his 
spiritual  blessings  and  the  virtues  which  are  characteristic  of  his 
life.  Thus  for  the  Apostle  faith  is  the  basic  principle  of  religion  and 
the  source  of  moral  excellence.1 

We  have  now  described  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith  in  full.  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  developed  out  of  trust  in  Jahveh,  which,  as  we  " 

have  seen,  was  the  root  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  piety. 
Summary 

Everywhere  and  always  in  Israehtish  religion  trust  in 

Jahveh  meant  confidence  in  or  reliance  upon  him  as  a  personal  being, 
and  it  was  essentially  the  same  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his 
disciples.  In  Paul,  however,  ai  has  been  pointed  out,  Tricms  is  very 
different  from  trust.  The  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  Apostle,  oeing  emancipated  from  the  Mosaic  law  after  his  con-^— 
version,  made  faith  at  once  the  basic  principle  of  religion  and  the 
source  of  moral  excellence,2  and  in  part  also  to  the  mysticism  which 

1  According  to  Hcb.  n,  i  rtai-is  is  "  assurance  (inr6ffTaa«)  of  things  hoped  for,  con 
viction  (ZX«>xoj)  of  tilings  not  seen  ";  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  with  a 
series  of  examples  taken  from  Old  Testament  history.  On  the  meaning  of  virlxiTaai*  cf . 
Schlatter,  Der  Glaube  im  N.  TV,  pp.  615  ff.  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose  author  was  influenced  in 
this  respect  chiefly  by  Paul,  but  also  to  some  extent  by  the  synoptists.  For  a  concise 
account  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John  cf.  W.  Bauer  in  Handbuch 
turn  N.  T.,  ii,  2,  1912,  pp.  74  f. 

•  B-jusset  (Kyrijs  Caristos,  1913,  p.  123)  says:  "  Paulus  eigene  Tat  wird  die  per- 
sonliche  Durchciringung  und  Vergeistigung  des  't'  Glaubens  '  als  des  Zentrums  alles 
religio?en  Lebcns  gewesen  sein,  odcr  wenigstens  die  Einfiihrung  dieser  Erkenntnis  in 
die  Religion  des  Christentums." 
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he  imported  into  the  idea.  Paul's  mysticism  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  no  one  source  in  particular,  as  from  Philo  or  some  one 
of  the  mystery  cults.  It  was  rather  absorbed,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
and  partly  unconscious  way,  from  Iiis  Graeco-Roman  environment, 
in  which  mysticism  was  a  very  prominent  and  important  factor. 
Thus  in  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith  Hebraic  and  Hellenistic  elements 
are  commingled  in  such  a  way  that  a  novel  result  is  produced  —  a 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  whose  significance  it  is 
impossible  to  overestimate.1 

1  On  the  history  of  faith  cf.  E.  Hatch,  Thi  Infiusnce  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages 
upon  the  Christian  Church  *  (1891),  pp.  310  ff. 


CHAPTER  III 

FAITH  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  GRAECO-ROMAN  WORLD 

IT  is  not  germane  to  our  purpose  to  trace  even  in  outline  the  long 
and  complicated  history  of  religion  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Several 
periods,  each  having  its  own  characteristics,  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  evolution  of  Greek  religion;  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  variety  which  it  exhibits,  there  is  an 
underlying  continuity  of  life  extending  from  the  Aegean  age  down 
to  the  end  of  paganism.  In  Greece  more  than  anywhere  else  poetry 
and  philosophy  modified  religious  beliefs  and  rites.  In  like  manner 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  as  we  know  it  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Republic  or  under  the  Empire,  is  the  product  of  a  long  development, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  Etruscan  and  Greek  divinities  were 
adopted  for  worship.  The  enrichment  of  native  religious  ideas  and 
practices  through  the  introduction  of  foreign  cults  is  the  most  strik 
ing  characteristic  of  Roman  religion. 

Belief  in  the  existence  and  power  of  the  gods  was  practically  uni 
versal  in  early  times;   and  an  elaborate  worship,  consisting  chiefly 

of  sacrifices,  processions,  religious  festivals,  and  sacred 
State  religion 

gr.mes,  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Regular  priesthoods,  sometimes  hereditary  in  certain  families,  were 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cultus.  These  traditional  rites 
became  established  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  were  supported  by  the  state.  Among  the  Romans  the 
state  religion  was  more  closely  connected  with  the  forms  of  public 
life  than  in  Greece,  but  everywhere  religion  was  an  affair  of  the  state. 
To  participate  in  rjublic  worship  was  to  perform  one's  civic  duty  as 
well  as  one's  religious  obligations,  and  to  neglect  the  established 
religion  was  quite  as  much  disloyalty  to  the  state  as  impiety  to  the 
gods.  Even  when  scepticism  was  rife  in  the  upper  strata  of  Greek 
and  Roman  society,  as  it  was  in  Athens  during  the  Periclean  age 
and  in  Rome  during  the  later  years  of  the  Republic,  the  ancestral 
religion  continued  to  flourish.  Belief  was  weak  or  dead  in  the  minds 

6? 
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of  many  people,  but  they  could  still  join  in  the  public  worship  of 
the  gods. 

The  city  or  state  religions  were  not  mystical,  nor  did  they  have 
any  sacraments  by  means  of  which  a  person  might  become  regener- 

ate  or  enter  into  union  with  the  deity.    They  did  not 
Jin.  6  Suite  rc~ 

ligions  essen-    concern  themselves  with  regeneration  or  the  life  to 

tially  public  come,  but  rather  aimed  at  securing  the  favor  of  the 
worships  .  -111 

gods,  in  order  that,  men  might  be  happy  and  prosper 

ous  in  this  world.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  established 
religions  pay  much  attention  to  morals  or  inculcate  righteousness. 
The  gods  to  be  sure,  in  spite  of  some  features  of  the  traditional 
mythology,  were  regarded  as  the  defenders  of  the  moral  order;  but 
purity  and  justice  were  not  required  of  those  who  took  part  in  their 
worship.  The  all-important  thing  was  that  the  ritual  should  be 
duly  performed  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  or  state;  and  although 
these  religions  were  unable  to  satisfy  certain  fundamental  spiritual 
needs  and  were  impotent  to  arouse  or  strengthen  moral  impulses, 
nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  of  great  value  in 
binding  men  together  in  social  and  political  groups. 

Faith,  as  a  principle  of  religion,  was  quite  unknown  in  the  state 
worships.    A  man  joined  in  the  rites  because  he  was  born  or  lived 

in  a  certain  place.    He  acted  as  a  member  of  a  social 
The  state  re-  L 

ligions  social      or  political  group,  not  as  an  individual;  and  personal 

rather  than  conviction  or  trust  in  the  gods  played  no  part  in  deter- 
personal  .  .  .  . 

mining  his  action.    Of  course  it  goes  without  saying 

that  in  certain  circles,  as  well  as  in  those  periods  which  we  may  call 
the  ages  of  faith,  many  people  believed  firmly  in  the  existence  and 
power  of  the  gods  and  trusted  in  them  for  all  kinds  of  blessings;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  persons,  by  reason  of  their  personal 
conviction  and  piety,  entered  into  public  worship  with  more  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  than  those  who  merely  conformed  to  custom. 

Thus  Xenophon  says  that  Socrates  trusted  in  gods,1  though  bis 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  trait  of  his  master's  character  as  to 


1  Cf.  Mem.  i,  I,  5,  vuiTtfaiv  Si  0«olj  irwi  ova  tlvat  0«eyj  lt>&pi{t»;  The  phrase 

means  simply  to  believe  in  gods  or  to  acknowledge  their  existence  (cf.,  e.  g., 
Plato,  Apol.  18  c). 
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show  the  fa'sity  of  the  common  belief  that  he  was  an  atheist.  For 
if  he  trusted  in  gods,  it  was  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
Trust  in  the  did  n°t  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  beings.  So, 
gods  too,  personal  piety  is  clearly  indicated  in  an  injunction 

found  in  the  Epiiiomis,  a  dialogue  wrongly  ascribed  to  Plato:  "  Pray 
to  the  gods  with  trust."  l  Again,  even  the  statement  of  the  orator 
Aeschines  that  he  had  come  into  the  court-room  with  trust  in  the 
gods,  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  jury,  reflects  a  certain  amount  of 
pious  feeling;  but  it  is  obviously  not  an  expression  of  any  very  pro 
found  religious  sentiment.2  However  firmly  a  man  might  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  and  however  much  he  might  trust  in  them, 
such  belief  or  trust  was  not  felt  to  be  a  requisite  for  participation  in 
the  rites  of  the  established  religions,  which  were  public  worships 
rather  than  expressions  of  personal  piety. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  persons  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  traditional  divinities; 
,  pticism  and  anc"  Augustus,  moved  more  by  self-interest  and  pa- 
&e  reHgio  triotism  than  by  personal  piety,  tried  to  put  new  life 
clvllis  jn{O  £nj  ojj  Roman  religion.  But  any  such  attempt 

on  the  part  of  the  state  was  bound  to  end  in  failure;  for  philosophi 
cal  speculation  had  taught  the  cultivated  classes  to  regard  the  uni 
verse  in  such  a  way  that  the  na'ive  beliefs  of  bygone  days  were  no 
longer  tenable,  and  their  religious  needs  were  satisfied  either  by  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  an  all-pervasive  deity  or  by  the  mystery  cults  with 
their  sacraments  and  elaborate  ritual.  Such  people  looked  upon  the 
state  religion  as  a  mass  of  puerile  and  meaningless  superstitions;  s 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  religio  civilis,  it  was  tolerated  anJ  even 
defended.  To  conform  outwardly  was  an  obligation  which  the 
citizen  owed  to  the  state. 

Alongside  of  the  city  or  state  religions  there  were  many  so-called 
mysteries,  which  represented  a  totally  different  type  of  religion. 


1  Cf.  Epin.  080  c,  TriffTtvoas  roll  0«ut  tCxou.     Cf.  Stallbaum  ad  he. 

1  Cf.  Contra  Ctcs.  I,  tyu  5k  irtiriaTtvKW  IJKU  Tpurov  nkv  roll  tftoli,  (retra  TOII 

Kdi  fyuf. 

*  For  Seneca's  judgment  of  the  popular  religion  see  a  quo'-atim  from  his  De  Super 
stition*  which  is  preserved  in  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei  vi,  10. 
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Unlike  the  established  worships,  the  mysteries  were  of  a  personal 
and  voluntary  character,  each  individual  attaching  himself  to  the 

cult  of  his  choice  on  account  of  certain  advantages 
The  mysteries          .  . 

which  he  hoped  to  gam  from  it.    In  the  former  case  the 

controlling  factor  was  birth  or  residence  in  a  particular  place,  where 
as  in  the  latter  it  was  personal  need  and  conviction.  Again,  the 
traditional  religions  aimed  at  securing  the  favor  of  the  gods  in  this 
world  without  concerning  themselves  much  about  morals  or  the 
next  life;  but  in  the  mystery  cults  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  life 
after  death,  and  a  future  of  bliss  was  promised  to  those  who  were 
initiated  into  them.  Initiation  was  regarded  as  purificatory y  and, 
though  the  ritual  aspect  of  it  often  predominated,  in  some  of  these 
religions  personal  purity  and  uprightness  of  life  were  required  of 
those  who  sought  admission.  However  much,  stress  might  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  being  initiated,  it  could  not  be  believed  by 
intelligent  persons  that  future  happiness  was  wholly  independent  of 
moral  rectitude  in  this  life.  Finally,  there  was  the  sacred  mystery 
itself,  in  which  the  ritual  of  the  cult  culminated.  It  was  an  ancient 
and  impressive  rite,  through  wliich  the  worshinper  was  brought  into 
a  mystical  relation  with  the  god  or  goddess  of  the  worship,  and  hence 
it  was  of  a  truly  sacramenfal  nature.  Only  initiates  were  allowed 
to  be  present,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  outsiders  from 
learning  anything  about  the  ceiemony  or  its  significance.  The  prin 
cipal  representatives  of  this  type  of  religion  in  the  classical  period 
were  the  Orphic  societies  and  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  Samothrace, 
and  Andania. 

Most  of  the  mysteries  were  supported  and  directed  by  private  per 
sons  as  independent  religious  associations.     They  had  no  connection 

whatever  with  the  state  or  the  established  worship  of 
Private  and 

public  mys-  the  community,  and  were  merely  permitted  by  the 
teries  authorities  to  exist.  A  few  of  these  cults,  however, 

were  maintained  and  managed  by  the  state;  and  although  they  were 
radically  different  in  character  from  the  traditional  religion,  they 
nevertheless  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  official  worship,  and 
thus  acquired  a  prestige  that  was  lacking  to  the  private  organka- 
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ticiw.  The  most  famous  and  important  of  the  state  mysteries  were 
those  celebrated  annually  at  Eleusis  in  honor  of  Demeter  and  her 
daughter  Kore. 

In  the  sixlh  century  B.C.  the  mystery  movement  made  its  ap 
pearance  in  the  Greek-speaking  world,1  but  in  Hellenistic  and  Ro- 
ihe  Orienial  man  times  the  number  and  influence  of  the  mysteries 
aysterles  greatly  increased.  Relations  of  all  kinds  were  then 
much  closer  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  and  a  num 
ber  of  mystery  cults  from  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia 
appeared  in  the  West.  The  most  important  of  these  Oriental  re 
ligions  were  those  of  Cybele  and  Attis,  Isis  and  Sarapis,  and  the 
Persian  Mithras.  They  were  akin  to  the  earlier  mysteries,  but  they 
were  more  distinctly  Oriental  in  character. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  old  city  or  state 
religions  were  the  real  antagonists  of  Christianity  in  the  first  cen 
turies  of  our  era.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  lost  their 
The  mysteries 

more  vigorous  power  and  were  already  moribund  when  the  latter 
than  the  state  entered  upon  its  career  of  conquest  in  the  Graeco- 

religions 

Roman  world,  and  it  was  obliged  to  compete  with  far 

more  vigorous  and  dangerous  rivals  in  the  mystery  cults.  In  the 
face  of  such  feeble  opponents  as  the  traditional  worships  of  Greece 
and  Italy  the  triumph  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  Europe  would 
have  been  much  more  easy  and  rapid. 

The  rnysiery  cults  enjoyed  great  popularity   throughout   the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  some  of  them  con 
tinued  to  attract  worshippers  even  after  Christianity 
The  disseml-  .  ,  .  .      . 

nation  of  the      na^  triumphed  over  paganism.    They  had  multitudes 

mystery  cults     of  adherents  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country 

e  nature    Districts,  as  the  literary  and  epigraphic  sources  which 
of  their  appeal  ' 

have  come  down  to  us  testify.    Travel  was  common 

in  the  Roman  period  on  account  of  the  excellent  roads  and  the 
security  afforded  by  the  pax  Romano, .  Soldiers  and  merchants, 
government  officials  and  slaves  we're  continually  passing  to  and  fro 
on  their  business  or  settling  down  on  the  approach  of  old  age  to 

1  Cf.  Gruppe,  Gritchischt  Afythologie  utid  Religionsgeschichte  (1506),  ii,  pp.  ioi6ff. 
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pass  their  remaining  days  in  peace  and  quiet.  Many  of  them  v/ere 
votaries  of  the  Oriental  divinities,  and  wherever  they  went  a  shrine 
was  almoGt  sure  to  be  set  up  and  a  centre  of  influence  established. 
The  nature  of  the  appeal  which  the  mystery  religions  made  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  Their  rites  were  mysterious  and  impressive; 
they  were  well  organized;  their  sacraments  met  a  popular  demand; 
and  they  promised  those  who  were  initiated  into  them  a  blissful 
life  after  death.  These  are  the  causes  to  which  the  popularity  of 
the  mystery  cults  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  was  due. 

The  effect  of  the  Oriental  mystery  religions  upon  the  morals  of 

their  adherents  must  be  inferred  from  certain  general  considerations, 

for  the  direct  evidence  bearing  on  this  question  is  very 

f  th   Ori  ntal  scanty-    Percy  Gardner  (The  Religious  Experience  of 

mystery  re-       Saint  Paul,  191  1,  p.  87)  says:    "We  have  no  reason 


llgionsupon  to  ^^  that  ^^  who  ciaimeci  salvation  througli 
morals 

Isis  or  Mithras  were  much  better  than  their  neigh 

bours.  They  felt  secure  of  the  help  of  their  patron-deity  in  the 
affairs  of  life  and  in  the  future  world;  but  they  did  not  therefore 
live  at  a  higher  level."  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  certain  prom 
inent  and  characteristic  doctrines  cf  these  religions,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  doubt  that  they  exercised  a  good  influence  over  many  of 
their  votaries;  for  initiates  wer<"  taught  that  they  were  morally 
denied  and  needed  purification,  and  their  thoughts  were  directed 
away  from  this  life  to  salvation  in  the  world  to  come.  By  such 
teachings  and  interests  as  these  they  could  not  but  be  predis 
posed  to  purity  and  high-mindedness;  and  if  some  of  them  fell 
into  evil  ways,  it  was  because  their  frail  natures  were  unable  to 
withstand  temptation.  Although  there  was  much  in  these  Oriental 
worships  to  be  condemned  for  one  reason  or  another,  nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  their  influence  was 
morally  valuable.1 

1  C.  H.  Moore  (in  The  Harvard  Thecl.  Rev.,  viii,  ,1915,  pp.  180  f.)  says:  "Thus 
we  find  that  there  were  many  elements  in  these  Eastern  religions  which  in  the  last 
three  centuries  of  paganism  at  least  made  for  righteousness.  .  .  .  That  the  Oriental 
religions  actually  contributed  to  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  is  beyond  question.  ...  To 
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Although  Trims,  TnffTtvfiv,  and  their  La  tin  equivalents  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  literary  and  epigraphic  sources  relating  to  the 

Greek  and  Oriental  mystery  cults,1  some  of  the  ideas 
Belief,  trust, 
and  confidence  denoted  by  them  were  present  in  the  mind  of  every 

In  the  mys-  mystic.  To  be  sure  faith,  as  Paul  understood  the 
term,  was  entirely  lacking;  but  beli'.-f,  trust,  and  confi 
dence  were  salient  and  characteristic  features  of  the  mystery  type 
of  religion,  and  fidelity  to  the  god  or  goddess  of  the  cult  was  ex 
pected  of  every  initiate.2  As  soon  as  men  began  of  their  own  volition 
to  identify  themselves  with  worships  which  were  not  connected  with 
the  state  religion  and  to  take  part  in  their  rites,  the  individualistic 
and  voluntary  principle  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  older  notion 
that  worship  was  a  function  of  the  tribe  or  state.  The  only  reason 
for  allying  oneself  with  any  particular  cult  was  personal  belief  —  a 
conviction  that  some  good  was  to  be  derived  from  entering  upon  the 
service  of  a  particular  deity.  The  end  sought  in  the  mystery  re 
ligions,  as  we  have  seen,  was  salvation  after  death,  and  the  religious 
ideal  was  mystical  identification  with  the  divinity  of  the  cult.  The 
worshipper'?,  present  religious  satisfaction  consisted  in  this  mystical 
identification  with  the  deity,  which  was  achieved  by  means  of  sac 
ramental  ritL-s,  and  his  anticipation  of  bliss  in  the  next  world  was 

fail  to  recognize  the  real  moral  value  of  Oriental  Paganism  is  to  fail  to  understand  the 
first  centuries  ot  our  era,  and  so  to  remain  blind  to  the  true  nature  of  the  world  in 
which  Chris:ianity  established  its  superior  worth." 

1  Iliaris  occurs  in  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  one  Abercius  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  who  was  probably  a  votary  or  priest  of  Attis.  The  text  is  as  follows: 
HlffTit  rdvTij  6±  r-poijyt  \  *al  TrapiQtjKt  rpo^>-t}v  Trdirjj  \.\Qi'v  &ir&  Trrjyfjs  \  iravntyithf 
Ka.0a.pbv,  tv  i5p&£a.T9  rapfltcos  ayrf  \  tal  TOVTOV  kiri&unt  <t>l\ott  IffOtiv  6tA  iravrin  \  olvor 
XimffT6i>  ?x°f<7a  Ktocff/io  SiSovaa  mr'  \  &PTOV.  I  follow  Reitzenstein  in  regarding  Ili^rn 
here  as  the  name  of  a  dhinity  (cf.  Die  hcllenistischen  Mysterienrcligionen,  1910,  p.  86), 
though  it  is  possible  that  Harnack  is  right  in  suggesting  that  it  may  be  the  designation 
oi  a  woman  (cf.  Ttxte  und  Untersuchungen,  xii,  1895,  pp.  13  f.).  If  one  might  have 
recourse  to  an  emendation,  rait  TH  would  be  a  simple  change  and  would  make  excel 
lent  .*:nse.  For  the  whole  inscription  and  the  literature  on  it  cf.  Harnack,  op.  cit.t 
pp.  3  f.;  and  Hepding,  Alt  is  (1003),  pp.  84  f.  and  188  f. 

1  Tcrtullian,  in  exhorting  Christians  to  be  faithful  unto  death  and  to  fight  the 
good  fight,  holds  up  before  them  the  example  of  a  soldier  of  Mithras,  whose  faithful 
ness  (fides)  might  easily  cause  the  followers  of  Christ  to  blush  with  shame.  He  con 
cludes  with  the  following  sentence:  "  Agnoscamus  ingenia  diaboli,  idcirco  quaedam 
de  divinls  affectantis,  ut  nos  de  suorum  fide  confundat  et  iudicei.  "  (De  Cor.  15). 
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based  on  trust  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  his  god,  whose  favor 
he  had  won  in  the  divinely  c.ppointed  way.  Hence  he  was  full  of 
confidence,1  and  he  faced  the  future  with  the  assurance  that  is  born 
of  religious  ecstasy. 

The  Pauline  conception  of  Christianity  bears  a  striking  resem 
blance  in  some  respects  to  the  mystery  type  of  religion,  but  the 
Paul  and  the  religious  ideal  involved  and  the  means  by  which  the 
mystery  cults  mystical  state  is  brought  about  are  different.  For 
Paul  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  in  Christ.  The  believer  is  thought  of 
as  being  not  only  under  the  control  of  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  but  also 
as  being  '  pneumatic '  or  divine,  just  as  Christ  is  '  pneumatic '  or 
divine;  and  yet  he  is  not  identified  with  Christ.2  This  new  life  in 
Christ  is  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  faith,  and  through  faitl 
come  salvation  and  those  virtues  or  graces  which  are  the  character 
istic  marks  of  the  Christian's  life.  In  a  word,  faith  is  the  primary 
and  all-important  factor  in  the  religious  life  —  the  basic  principle 
of  religion  and  the  source  of  mcral  excellence.  The  mystic,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  to  become  identified  with  the  divinity  whom  he 
worshipped,  and  this  identification  was  produced  by  means  of  a 
sacrament.3  The  initiate  of  course  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament,  but  beyond  this  faith  had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 

1  Apuleius  uses  the  word  fiducia  once  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  cult.  The 
speaker  is  Lucius,  who  has  just  described  himself  as  a  citltor  adsiduus  of  Isis,  and  the 
passage  runs  thus:  "  Ergo  igitur  cunctis  adfatim  praeparatis,  decem  rursus  dicbus  in- 
animis  contentus  cibis,  insuper  etiam  deraso  capite,  principalis  dei  nocturnis  orgiis 
inlustratus,  plena  iam  fiducia  germanae  religionis  obsequium  divinum  frequentabam  " 
(Met.  xi,  28).  Fiducia  here  clearly  means  confidence  or  assurance. 

1  Cf.  supra,  pp.  40  f. 

1  Cf.,  £.  g.,  Kbpit,  ira\iv  ytv&ntvo*  aircyiyvonat  ai>£6;j.tvos  Kal  av£r)&tls  TiXtt/rw,  Ari 
•ytveo'tox  {tfoybvov  ytrifitvos  «ts  airoyzvtalav  ava\v€ds  .(optdofian,  ws  ai  lnT:aa*,  wi  ail 
tvofioCin]<rat  Kal  tirolr)ffas  uvarfjpiov  (Dieterich,  Line  Mithrasliturgie,*  1910,  p.  14,  1), 
31  ff.).  Cf.  also  Bousset,  Kyrios  Chrislos  (1913),  pp.  148  fT.  and  424  f.  The  idea 
that  the  worshipper  and  the  deity  are  one  appears  also  in  magical  sources.  Cf.  roDro 
Ian  T&  &ya06s  rtXoj  TOII  yvuviv  ia\T)nlxji,  OtuOrjvat  (Poimandres  26,  ed.  Reitzenstein, 
op.  eil.,  p.  336);  trii  yip  (I  kyu  Kal  iyu  ad  (Dieterich,  Abraxas,  1891,  p.  196,  1.  17);  <roi 
(i.e.  trit)  yap  tyu  <ai  ly&  aoi  (i.e.  aii)-  r6  a6v  LVOJJ.O.  l\ibv  Kal  16  t^6v  o6v  iyu  y&P 
tlm  r6  tl&u\6t>  ITOV  (Kenyon,  Greek  Papyri  in  tht  British  Museum,  i,  1853,  p.  H7> 
11.  36  ff.).  Cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  118,  1.  50. 
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From  the  mystical  state  induced  by  the  sacramental  rite  sprang 
trust  and  confidence,  which,  being  products  of  the  votary's  religious 
experience  in  the  cult,  were  secondary  to  the  sacramental  idea.  The 
lattei  indeed,  rather  than  faith  or  trust,  was  the  basic  principle  of 
the  mystery  religions. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  most  intelligent  Greeks 
and  Romans  no  longer  believed  in  the  established  religions,  which 

they   regarded  only  as   traditional   state   functions. 
Stoicism 

Some  persons  of  this  sort  found  what  they  wanted  in 

the  mystery  cult;;  but  others,  and  especially  those  whose  minds 
and  consciences  had  been  educated  by  writings  or  lectures  on  re 
ligious  and  ethical  subjects,  sought  satisfaction  in  the  teachings  of 
the  philosophers.  Stoicism  was  particularly  well  adapted  to  meet 
their  needs,  and  for  many  it  took  the  place  of  a  religion. 

The  most  eminent  Stoics  of  the  first  and  early  second  centuries 
after  Christ  were  Seneca  and  Epictetus.  The  former  was  a  dis- 
Seneca  and  tinguished  statesman  and  man  of  letters  in  the  reign 
Ephtetus  Of  "N^ero,  whereas  the  latter  was  born  a  slave  and  be 
came  a  popular  teacher  of  morals.  These  two  figures  illustrate  in  a 
striking  way  the  wide  range  of  appeal  which  Stoic  teachings  had 
under  the  Empire.  Many  cultivated  men  and  women  found  in 
the  ethics  of  Stoicism  an  ideal  of  life  that  was  both  attractive  and 
satisfying;  and  the  Stoic  preachers,  who  harangued  the  multitudes 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  market-places,  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  humbler  classe?  th  2  advantages  of  honesty  and  uprightness  of  life. 

In  its  ethical  teaching  Stoicism  emphasized  the  individual's  will 
and  conscience,  while  as  a  religion  it  fostered  a  sense  of  fellowship 

with  the  soul  of  the  universe.    It  taught  belief  in  one 
Fides,  TrlaTit, 

and  TTiffTcuuv    supreme  deity  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  men  to 


in  Seneca  and   worship  the  various  divinities  of  the  traditional  reli 

gions;   but  of  faith  as  a  principle  of  religion  it  made 

nothing.  Seneca  uses  fides  in  the  sense  of  credence  given  to  a  person,1 

a  promise,2  and  faithfulness.3    The  last  is  extolled  as  a  virtue  of 

1  Cf.  Nat.  Quacst.  4,  3,  i;  Lud.  de  Mori.  Claud.  5,  i. 

1  Cf.  De  Ben.  3,  ai,  i;  Ep.  71,  17.         »  Cf.  De  Tran.  An.  u,  i\  15,  i;  Ep.  88,  29. 
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very  great  worth;  but  it  is  the  faithfulness  of  one  man  to  another, 
not  fidelity  to  God.  The  word  never  means  faith  or  trust  in  the 
Supreme  Being.  Thus  fides  in  Seneca  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ethics  rather  than  to  that  of  religion.  In  Epictet.us  TROTIS  has  the 
meaning  of  assurance,1  proof,2  and  fidelity;3  but  it  is  nowhere  used 
in  connection  with  religion.  The  verb  irwTtvtLv,  which  occurs  a 
number  of  times  without  any  religious  connotation,  is  found  once 
among  the  apothegms  ascribed  to  Epictetus  with  God  as  its  object;4 
but  whether  it  be  understood  here  in  the  sense  of  believing  or  trust 
ing,  it  clearly  has  nothing  to  do  with  Trttms  as  a  principle  of  religion. 
The  fact  is  that  faith  was  not  an  important  factor  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Stoics,  and  hence  it  played  no  conspicuous  part  in  their 
religious  teaching. 

Eclecticism  in  philosophy  and  religion  appealed  to  many  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  Its  leading 
Cicero  and  representatives  were  two  men  of  great  influence  and 
Plutarch  distinction  —  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  The  forrier  o: 

these  had  no  profound  personal  experience  of  religion;  but  he  war. 
a  serious  observer  and  thinker  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  he  hela 
a  religious  view  of  the  world.  Plutarch  was  also  a  man  of  wide 
culture  and  varied  learning;  but  he  was  unlike  Cicero  in  that,  being 
a  priest  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  an  initiate  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  he  had  had  a  mere  varied  religious  experience.  Religion 
and  moral  questions  were  his  chief  interests. r 

Both  Cicero  and  Plutarch  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
religious  and  philosophical  thought  of  their  own  and  earlier  times, 

1  Cf.  Diss.  3,  7, 12. 

1  Cf.  ibid,  i,  28,  3;  2,  2,  7. 

*  Cf.  ibid,  i,  3,  4;  4,  13,  5- 

4  Cf.  /ii)  flortvt  rbxy  xo}-  iri<rTr.i><rtis  6t$  (cf.  Schenkl,  Epicteti  Disscrtationes ,  1894, 
p.  488).  In  a  Stoic  fragment  on  the  inerrancy  of  the  sage's  knowledge  n-f<mi  is 
identified  with  certitude  (xaTdX^is),  which  according  to  Zeno  was  the  third  degree 
of  knowledge,  being  higher  than  presentaiion  (4>avr atria)  and  assent  (ffuyKar&Otou) 
and  inferior  to  understanding  (ijrto-T^rj).  Cf.  v.  Arnim,  Stoicorum  Veterum  Fragmenta 
(1903-1905),  iii,  p.  147.  Here,  however,  the  terra  is  obviously  psychological  rather 
than  religious. 

*  On  Plutarch's  religion  cf.  Oakesmith,  The  Rcligirvt  of  Plutarch  (1902). 
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and  they  gathered  freely  whatever  pleased  them  from  any  and 
every  quarter;  and  yet  faith  or  trust  in  God  was  not  a  principle  of 

religion  for  either  of  them.     Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  of 
Faith  not 

a  principle  no  small  significance  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
of  religion  in  religion  or  philosophy  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  out 
of  which  faith  in  that  sense  could  develop.  But  in 
the  case  of  Philo  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  were  born  of  the  seed 
of  Aoraharn  and  brought  up  in  Jewish  circles,  trust  in  Jahveh 
became  faith. 

From  time  immemorial  demonology  was  a  popular  belief  and 
magic  a  common  practice  in  Western  lands.  The  world  was  believed 
Demonology  literally  to  swarm  with  spirits  of  all  sorts.  The  air, 
,?ad  raagte  the  earlh,  and  the  regions  beneath  it,  as  well  as  fire 
and  water,  v.ere  each  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  a  special  class 
of  invisible  beings,  who  were  endowed  with  superhuman  powers. 
Some  of  them  were  kindly  and  helpful  to  men,  whereas  others 
were  evil  and  had  to  be  propitiated  or  overpowered  in  some 
way.  In  order  to  live  securely  or  to  carry  on  any  undertaking 
successfully,  it  was  necessary  to  get  control  over  these  oppos 
ing  or  hostile  powers,  and  the  art  which  professed  to  accomplish 
this  was  magic.1  The  indigenous  magic  of  Greece  and  Italy  was 
simple  as  compared  with  the  occult  and  professional  variety  which 
was  introduced  from  the  East  under  the  Empire;  and  it  was  the 
latter  which  was  most  esteemed  and  feared  by  the  ignorant  and  su 
perstitious  masses,  partly  because  it  was  more  mysterious  and  partly 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  source  of  unlimited  power.  If  one 
only  had  possession  of  the  right  formulae  and  knew  how  to  perform 
the  proper  ritual  acts,  truly  marvelous  results  could  be  produced  in 
both  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world. 

A  greatly  quantity  of  magical  literature  has  come  down  to  us  — 
a  dreary  mass  of  nonsense  and  superstition,  in  which  ideas  and 
usages  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  known  world  are  mingled 
in  hopeless  confusion.  Thus  in  the  magical  papyri  we  find  Jewish 
and  Christian  elements  side  by  side  with  contributions  from  Egypt 

1  On  this  cf.  Cumont,  Les  religions  orientates*  (1909),  pp.  240  ff. 
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and  Greece.1    In  Like  manner  the  writings  which  are  traditionally 
connected  with  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  show  unmistak 

ably  to  what  lengths  the  syncretistic  tendency  in  re- 
luoriy  and  .    ' 

ngion  had  gone  by  the  third  century  of  our  era.2  Faith 


magical  writ-     (xio-m)  and  believing  (iruTrebciv)  are  occasionally  men 


tioned  in  these  sources,3  but  neither  of  them  is  by  any 
means  a  leading  idea.  On  the  other  hand  knowledge,  light,  and  life 
receive  great  emphasis  and  are  characteristic  of  the  writers'  religious 
position.  Faith  was  a  prominent  Christian  concept,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  imported  into  circles  in  which  religious  syncretism  flour 
ished  without  any  real  appreciation  of  its  significance.  It  might 
conceivably  have  been  made  the  highest  principle  of  knowledge  or 
religion;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  understood  in  the  sense  of 
belief,  and,  being  as  such  inferior  to  knowledge,  it  naturally  occu 
pied  a  subordinate  place. 

1  For  a  sample  of  this  literature  cf.  Wessely  in  Dcnvsclriften  der  Kaiserl.  Akad.  der 
Wisscnschaftcn  [Vienna],  phil.-hist.  Cl.,  xxxvi  (i8SS)  2,  pp.  27  ff.i  and  Die'erich  in 
Jahrbucherfilr  class.  Philologie,  Supplmtbd.,  xvi  (i888);  pp.  793  ff.  The  longest  of  the 
magical  texts  edited  by  Wesseiy  is  the  famous  papynis  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale 
in  Paris,  which  was  written  in  Egypt  about  300  A.D.  That  edited  by  Dicterich  is 
a  papyrus  now  rj;  Leiden,  which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  and  dates  from  about 
200  A.D.  All  of  taese  texts,  however,  contain  ideas  which  are  much  older  than  the 
documents  themselves. 

1  Cf.  Kroll  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Real-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Altertiimswissen- 
schaft,  viii,  col.  821.  Reitzenstein  assigns  the  greater  part  cf  these  writings  to  the 
second  century  (cf.  Poimandres,  1904,  p.  208). 

*  Cf.  iyM  17  VMTTIJ  tlj  avQpwirovt  iKpvfttiffc.  {tvpfOttia  P)  Kal  irpcxft-fiTt]^  r&v  aylur 
&tvaa.rup  tint,  6  ayiot  &  fKire<j>vK<ln  kr.  nv  /3i<?oD  (Pap.  Lugd.  But.  J  384,  vii,  11.  17  f.,  ed. 
Dieterich  in  op.  cii.,  p.  807);  6  «rl  TTJS  rou  rbvuov  KcQaXris  KaOrj^tvot  Kal  Kplvuv  T&. 
wdrro,  irepitfe/SXTj/iefoj  T<j)  T^J  &\i)0tiat  Kal  luVTews  KVK\<#  (Pap.  Alag.  Par.,  11.  ioi2ff., 
ed.  Wessely  in  op.  cit.,  p.  70);  &U>  Triffrtvu  Kal  naprvpu-  tZi  i"^'1  Kal  </>d>j  x^pu  (Poi- 
mandres  32,  ed.  Reitzenstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  338);  r6  y&p  Vo^aoi  kari.  r6  TtaTtOaot,  ri 
ariffTrjffai  61  rb  n-f)  vorjaai.  6  yap  Xcryoj  fiou  i^avei  At^xP'  TJJS  a\r;0tlas,  6  5i  vovs  niyat 
t*rrl  Kal  incb  rou  \6yov  jutXP1  TIV&S  ddrjyrjOd^  <$>Qdvtiv  l\ti.  rrjs  &\r)0tlas'  Kal  irtpivor]aa.: 
T&.  vavra.  Kal  cvp&v  fflpQuva  roTs  !nr&  TOV  \byov  fp^vcvOtlcriv  iirlartvat,  xal  tv  rp  <caXj? 
tTravtTral'ffaTo  (Herm.  Tris.,  iy,  to,  ed.  Parthey,  1854,  p.  66).  In  Poimandres  -:i 
is  inserted  into  the  text  by  Reitzenstein  (op.  cit.,  p.  335):  idv  ow  paOjs 
{"wiji  Kal  ifxirrfa  tvra  Kal  <Ti0Tt6aflj>  6rt  ti:  robruv  Tvyx&vt'-i,  th  ^urjv  ira\iv 
—  Cf.  also  Bousset,  Kyrios  Chrislos,  p.  177;  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithraslitur- 
gic?  pp.  163  f.;  Reitzenstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  27;  and  Die  hellcnistischcn  Myslerienreligionen, 
pp.  85  f. 
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Judaism  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  all  the  other  religions  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  and  it  was  a  factor  of  considerable  importance 
•udaism  and  in  the  life  of  the  time.  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Jews  parts  of  the  Empire,  whither  they  had  gone  in  pursuit 
of  trade;  and  wherever  they  ~<mt,  their  religion  went  with  them 
and  kept  them  separate  from  other  men,  for  they  could  not  forget 
that  they  belonged  to  the  elect  race  of  Jahveh.  They  were  wont  to 
meet  in  their  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  for  prayer,  and  they  took  great  care  to  observe  the 
manifold  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Moreover,  there  was  so  much  in  Judaism  which  was  in  accord 
with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  time,  that  it  could  not  but  appeal 
The  appeal  of  strongly  to  many  earnest  and  serious  people  who  were 
Judaism  not  Jews;  and  some  of  them  accepted  its  most  valu 

able  elements  and  attached  themselves  more  or  less  loosely  to  it. 
The  Jewish  religion  indeed  had  many  points  in  its  favor:  it  was 
ancient  and  venerable;  it  was  based  on  a  divine  revelation,  which 
was  recorded  in  sacred  books;  it  taught  belief  in  a  single  God,  who 
ruled  the  world  with  justice  and  showed  mercy  to  those  who  kept 
his  commandments;  it  promised  a  golden  age  of  righteousness  and 
peace  upon  the  earth;  and  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  its  teachings  were 
capable  of  satisfying  the  most  enlightened  moral  sense.  At  a  time 
when  many  had  come  to  distrust  the  human  intellect  and  were 
looking  to  heaven  for  a  revelation  of  truth;  when  the  chief  charac 
teristics  of  philosophical  thought  were  its  tendency  toward  mono 
theism  and  its  emphasis  on  conduct;  when  wars  were  frequent  and 
unrest  of  every  kind  was  in  the  air  —  in  such  an  age  those  features 
of  Judaism  which  have  been  enumerated  above  seemed  to  many 
men  and  women  of  non- Jewish  race  a  most  acceptable  and  com 
pelling  gospel. 

The  principal  meeting-place  for  Judaism  and  Graeco-Roman  cul 
ture  was  the  cosmopolitan  city  of  Alexandria.  ,Here  lived  the 
Philo  of  philosopher  Philo,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 

Alexandria  ft^  first  century  after  Christ,  and  was  the  most  prom 
inent  representative  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  He  was  a  prolific 
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writer  as  well  as  a  constructive  thinker,  and  the  system  which  he 

produced  was  in  some  respects  unique  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

'  It  was  a  fusion  of  Judaism,  Platonism,  and  Stoicism.    For  Philo  was 

'imbued  with  the  idealism  of  Plato  and  the  mysticism  of  the  later 

Stoics;  but  he  also  believed  that  God  had  revealed  himself  to  the 

Hebrews  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  he  interpreted 

allegorically  with  the  aid  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  word  Tricrm  has  several  meanings  in  Philo,2  but  we  are  con 
cerned  with  it  only  in  the  sense  of  trust  or  faith.  According  to  him 
His  conception  fai&  stands  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning 
of  faith  Q{  the  religious  life,  and  is  the  strongest  and  most 

steadfast  disposition  of  the  soul 3  —  the  prize  which  every  devout 
and  thoughtful  man  strives  to  gain.*  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  most 
perfect  of  virtues.8  Moreover,  God  is  the  object  of  faith,6  whose 
positive  content  is  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  sole  cause  of  all 
tilings;  and  by  piety  and  faith  it  is  possible  Jor  a  person  to  be  united 
to  God.7  One  seeks  to  attain  this  ideal  state  by  suppressing  his 
mental  faculties  and  completely  detaching  himself  from  the  things 
of  sense,  that  every  part  of  his  nature  except  the  soul  may  become 
quiescent,  and  that  God  may  be  everything  to  him.  He  is  trans 
ported  out  of  his  ordinary  self  and  brought  into  union  with  die 
Deity  by  a  means  which  transcends  the  powers  of  his  intellect. 
Faith  of  such  a  sort  is  mystical.8 

1  For  a  bibliography  of  Philo  cf.  Br6hier,  Les  idles  philosophiqiics  et  reli^ieuse:.  de 
Philon  d'  Alexandrie  (1908),  pp.  vii  ff.  To  the  works  then;  mentioned  should  be  added 
Windisch,  Die  Frommigkeit  Plnlos,  Leipzig,  1909. 

1  Viz.  proof,  trustworthiness,  trust  or  faith,  and  conviction  or  belief.  Cf.  Schlat- 
ter,  Der  Glaube  im  N.  T*,  pp.  579!!.;  and  E.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  84!!. 
Bousset  (Kyrios  Christos,  p.  174)  justly  calls  Philo  "  der  erste  Thoologe  des  Glaubens, 
der  erste,  der  eine  ausftihrliche  Psychologic  des  Glaubens  entwickelt." 

1  Cf.  De  Confus.  Ling.  9.  *  Cf.  Quis  Rtr.  Div.  Her.  18. 

4  Cf.  De  Prcem.  et  Poen.  4.  8  Cf.  ibid.  19;  De  Abfahamo  46. 

7  Cf. De  Migr.Abr.  24,  i-a-irttviijv  Si  -rbv  itaOtnTOv  irLOov  TOU  KaXov  irapait>ti  nal  Ko\\aada.i 
a.bn3.     "  Kvpiov  "  yap  (frtjcri.  "  ibv  Qd>v  aov  ^o^Qiia^  nal  abr$  Xarpt6cr<tj  «al  irp6s  a(rri>» 
jajXAi^^ap."     rls  ovv  i)  »c6XXa/   rltf   ti'<T£j9«ia  5i7:rou  <cai  Tr/arts*    apubfowi  yo-P  "ai  tvov<ru> 
at  iptral  &.$Ca.pT<f  <f>vffti  dtavoiar--    xa.1  y&p  'Aflpa.au  iriaTtvva*  " iyyl^tiv  OK$"  \iytrat. 

8  On  Philo's  conception  of  faith  cf.  Schlatter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  67  IT.;  Br£hier,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
717  ff.;  E.  Hatch,  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,* 
pp.  311  f.;  and  Bousset,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174  ff. 
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The  teachings  of  Posidonius  and  the  later  Stoics,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  tinged  with  mysticism,  which  was  also  widely  diffused  in  the 

Roman  Empire  by  the  various  mystery  cults.  In  this 
His  mysticism 

respect  Philo  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  Stoi 
cism,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  other  elements  in  his  eclectic 
system  of  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand  as  a  reader  of  the  Greek 
Old  Testament  he  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  faith  (7rt<ms);  but 
there  it  has  no  philosophical  connotation  nor  any  connection  with 
mysticism.  Philo,  however,  imparted  to  it  a  mystical  character, 
and  gave  it  an  important  place  in  his  system  of  thought. 

Trust  in  the  gods  was  a  vital  element  of  personal  piety  in  the 
classical  age  of  Greece,  but  faith  was  not  required  of  those  who  took 

part  in  the  public  worship  of  the  state.  The  mysteries 
Conclusion 

were  personal  religions,  and  their  leading  characteris 
tics  were  sacramentalism  and  the  promise  of  a  blissful  life  after 
death.  The  votary  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  and  in 
the  promise  of  happiness  beyond  tl-c  grave,  and  consequently  he 
looked  forward  with  trust  and  confidence  to  the  future;  but  faith 
was  by  no  means  the  basic  principle  of  the  mystery  cults.  Neither 
the  Stoics  nor  the  Eclectics  made  any  use  of  faith  or  trust  in  God  as 
a  principle  of  religion;  and  although  faith  is  occasionally  mentioned 
in  magical  writings,  it  plays  a  minor  part  and  is  relatively  unimpor 
tant.  The  Jewish  philosopher  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  made  much 
of  faith  or  trust  in  God,  and  infused  into  the  idea  some  of  the 
mysticism  which  he  had  derived  from  Graeco-Roman  sources. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONCLUSION 

Summary  of         WE  have  now  come  to  tht  end  of  our  inquiry,  and 
results.  we  niust  summarize  cur  results.    They  may  be  stated 

as  follows: 

1.  Trust  in  Jahveh  was  the  basic  element  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
piety.    It  is  expressed  under  various  figures;    bat  in  essence  it  was 
Trust  in  simply  the  pious  man's  attitude  toward  a  personal 
Jahveh  QOCJ  on  whom  he  could  completely  and  with  perfect 
confidence  rely,  and  it  was  wholly  devoid  of  mysticism.    Such  was 
also  Jesus'  trust  in  his  heavenly  Father. 

2.  In  Paul  faith  is  at  once  belief,  trust,  and  loyalty  —  the  funda 
mental  principle  of  religion  and  the  source  of  moral  excellence.    It 
The  Pauline      is  of  divine  origin  and  an  indispensable  requisite  of  the 
idea  of  faith      Christian  life.    It  is  net  only  the  means  of  entering 
into  and  continuing  in  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ,  but  is  also 
itself  the  mystical  state  in  which  the  believer  lives.    In  the  mystery 
religions  the  votary  aimed  at  identification  with  the  divinity  of  the 
cult  by  means  of  a  sacrament;   but  the  Christian  who  is  in  Christ 
or  in  faith  is  not  thought  of  as  being  identified  with  Christ.    The 
Pauline  categories  are  control  and  divinization  ('  pneumatiza*,ion ') 
rather  than  identification.     Moreover,  fox  the  Apostle  faith  is  a 
social  bond  among  those  who  are  Christ's  as  well  as  an  individual 
gift,  and  it  is  the  channel  through  which  flow   the   Christian's 
distinctive   spiritual  blessings  —  peace   with    God,   hope   for   the 
future,  joy,  justification  or  forgiveness,  and  salvation;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  root  from  which  love  arid  the  various  virtues  or 
graces  of  the  Christian  life  spring.    The  Pauline  idea  of  faith  was 
developed  out  of  trust  in  Jahveh;  but  the  Apostle,  who  was  reared 
in  the  Hellenistic  city  of  Tarsus  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  imparted  to  it  a  mystical  character  which 
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trust  in  God  had  never  had  on  Palestinian  soil,  and  made  it  funda 
mental  in  religion  and  ethics. 

3.  Religion  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  took  two  fundamentally 
different  forms  —  ^,^J*^LI^ffi2SLJfi^J^SJSX§j£IXJBJts.  The 
Graeco-Roman  former  were  public  worships  sanctioned  by  tradition 
religion  an(j  custom,  and  the  latter  were  personal  religions  in 

which  the  sacramental  principle  and  the  assurance  of  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  were  the  prominent  features.  The  mystic  believed 
in  the  god  or  goddess  of  his  cult,  and  was  full  of  trust  and  con 
fidence  concerning  the  future;  but  his  religious  life  was  not  based 
upon  faith.  Moreover,  the  ideal  of  the  initiate  was  identification 
with  the  deky,  whereas  in  Paul  it  is  control  by  Christ  or  the 
Spirit  and  divinization  without  identification  or  fusion  with  Christ. 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in  this 
respect  by  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  gave  to  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  faith  or  trust  as  it  appears  in  the  LXX  a 
mystical  meaning;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Philo's  con 
ception  of  faith  in  any  way  affected  Paul's  view  of  it.  Faith  is 
also  occasionally  mentioned  in  certain  magical  writings;  but  it 
is  here  of  secondary  importance,  being  regarded  as  inferior  to 
knowledge,  which  was  the  all-important  concern  in  such  circles. 
Neither  the  philosophers  nor  the  teachers  of  morals  made  any  use 
of  faith  as  a  principle  of  religion  or  a  source  of  goodness. 

With  these  conclusions  in  mind  it  is  possible  for  us  to  express  an 
opinion  on  an  important  question  which  is  still  in  debate  among 
Baptism  and  scholars.  Was  Pauline  Christianity,  as  some  writers 
the  Lord's  think,1  a  mystery  religion  ?  For  it  is  held  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  like  the  lustrations  and  sacra 
mental  meals  of  the  mystery  cults,  are  true  sacraments  in  Paul  — 
i.  e.  more  or  less  magical  means  of  entering  into  mystical  fellowship  S 
with  Christ.2  If  this  be  true,  then  indeed  the  Christianity  which 

1  Cf.  Loisy  in  The  Hibbert  Jour.,  x  (1911-1912),  pp.  56  f.;  and  Lake,  The  Earlier 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul*  (1914),  p.  215. 

*  This  view  is  widely  held  among  New  Testament  scholars  a*,  the  present  time.  The 
leading  dissentients  are:  v.  Dobschiitz  in  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  (1905), 
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the  Apostle  preached  in  the  cities  of  the  empire  was  only  another 
representative  of  the  mystery  type  of  religion.  The  primitive 
Christians  of  Palestine,  following  the  custom  of  John  the  Baptist 
baptized  converts  from  the  beginning,  and  certainly  from  a  very 
early  date  the  rite  was  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chris;; 
but  it  was  not  invested  with  a  sacramental  character.  So,  too, 
whenever  they  partook  of  a  meal  in  common,  they  scorn  to  have 
regarded  it  as  sacred  and  to  have  connected  it  with  the  memory  of 
Jesus;  but  it  was  not  thought  of  as  a  sacrament.  In  other  words, 
the  Palestinian  Christians  knew  nothing  of  sacrumentalism.  On 
the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  second  ceniury  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
a  sacramental  character,1  which  they  have  retained  in  both  East 
ern  and  Western  Catholicism  down  to  the  present  day.2  The  only 
point  in  dispute  is  as  to  the  time  when  sacramental  rerlism  first 
made  its  appearance  in  Christianity.  But  whatever  may  have  beea 
the  significance  of  these  primitive  Christian  institutions  for  Paul, 
it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  base  religion  or  ethics  upon  cither  of 
them;  for  faith  alone,  ar.  we  have  seen,  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Pauline  Christianity.  Moreover,  it  is  an  appieciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  sacraments  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the  Apostle's 

pp.  iff.,  and  Das  apostolischc  Zeitalter  (1906);  Clemen,  Religionsgeschichtlicht  Er~ 
klarung  des  N,  T,  (1909),  and  Der  Einfiuss  der  Myslerienreligionen  auf  das  dUeste 
Christentum  (1913);  Deissmann,  Paulus  (1911);  and  Kennedy,  St.  Paul  and  the 
Mystery- Religions  (1913).  On  the  study  of  the  problem  in  modern  times  cf.  Schweitzer, 
Geschichle  der  Paulinischen  Fwschung  (1.511),  pp.  128  ff. 

1  Cf.  Knopf,  Das  nachaposlolische  Zeitalter  (1905),  pp.  416  f.;  v.  Dobschiitz,  Das 
apostoliscke  Zeitalter,  p.  60;  and  Hcitmiiller,  Taufe  und  Abcndmahl  im  Urchristentiim 
(1911),  pp.  37  f.  and  70  ff. 

1  It  must  be  remembered,  as  Heitmiiller  (in  Theoiogische  Studien  und  Kriliken,  1905, 
p.  463)  has  pointed  out,  that  in  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  according  to  Catholic 
teaching  God  as  causa  principal:*  is  by  no  means  excluded.  Lake  (The  Earlier  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,1  p.  433)  says:  "The  difference  between  this  (i.  e.  Christian  sacramentalism] 
and  Magic  is  that  a  Sacrament  implies  that  the  worshipper  obtains  certain  benefits  by 
fulfilling  a  covenant  made  with  him  by  God,  while  Magic  implies  that  he  obtains  them 
because  he  knows  how  to  compel  the  deity  to  grant  them."  Lake,  however,  admits 
that  the  difference  is  "  not  superficially  obvious,"  and  that  sacramental  religion  "  is, 
at  the  least,  akin  to  magic  "  (op.  cit.,  p.  434) 
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thought  that  has  led  some  scholars  to  regard  them  as  a  foreign  and 
more  or  less  incongruous  element  in  it.1  Therefore,  although  the 
present  writer  believes  that  Paul  thought  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  sacramental  way,  it  seems  to  him  in  the  highest  degree 
inaccurate  and  misleading  to  call  Pauline  Christianity  a  mystery  < 
religion,  li  is  much  more  just  and  reasonable  to  say  that  it  is  a 
religion  of  faith,  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  psychology  and  ethics-' 
rather  than  to  that  of  mystery  or  magic; 2  for,  although  the  element 
of  mystery  or  magic  and  the  principle  of  faith  are  both  present  in 
the  Apostle's  presentation  of  the  gospel,  it  is  faith  that  predominates 
and  gives  to  the  Pauline  type  of  Christianity  its  distinctive  and 
valuable  character. 

1  Cf.  Heitmiiller,  Taufe  und  Abendmahl  bei  Paulus  (1903),  pp.  35  f.;  Holtzmann, 
Neitlestamentiiclte  Theologie?  ii,  pp.  198  and  207  fT.;  and  Wein<"l,  Biblische  Theologie  des 
N.T.  (i9n),p.  330. 

1  Harnack  (Lukas  der  Arzt,  1906,  p.  100)  says:  "  Auch  Paulus  glaubt  an  das  mag- 
ische  Sakrament,  auch  e:  kennt  den  Christusgeist,  der  als  Naturkraft  wirkt,  aber  er 
begniigt  sich  niclt  damit.  Weil  er  in  der  Tiefe  des  sittlichen  Gemiits  erfasst  ist,  strebt 
er  aus  der  Zauberwelt  heraus." 
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Abercius,  sepulchral  inscription  of,  73, 
n.  i. 

Abraham,  his  tnidt  ir.  Jahveh,  2f.; 
19;  38,  n.  2;  58;  forefather  of  Jews 
according  to  flesn  a  id  of  Christians 
by  virtue  of  faith,  64. 

Adoption,  45. 

Aeschines,  69. 

Apocrypha,  u  f.;  conception  of  God 
in,  17. 

Apuleius,  74,  n.  i. 

Athanasius,  40,  n.  4. 

Baptism,  connected  with  faith,  42  ff.; 
associated  with  Spirit,  43,  n.  2; 
44,  n.  4;  regarded  as  regenerative, 
44,  n.  4;  in  Paul,  83  ff.;  among 
primitive  Christians  of  Palestine, 
84.  See  Sacraments. 

Barton,  G.  A.,  13,  n.  3. 

Belief,  32;  35;  37  f.;  78;  included  in 
faith,  65;  8'*;  lack  of  in  Athens 
and  Rome,  67  ff.;  75;  in  mystery 
religion,  75  f.;  taught  by  Stoicism, 
75;  taught  Dy  Judaism,  79. 

Pooy,  '  psychical  '  and  '  pneumatic,' 
6rff.  For  "  body  of  Christ  "  see 
Church. 

Bousset,  W.j  65,  n.  2;  80,  n.  2. 

Case,  S.  J.,  40,  n.  4;  44,  n.  3. 

Christ,  "  word  "  or  "  gospel  of,"  33  f.; 
fellowship  with,  371!.;  44;  60;  82; 
faith  in  relation  to,  38;  "  in 
Christ,"  58  fi.;  46;  50;  74;  iden 
tified  with  Spirit,  38  ff.;  'pneu 
matic,'  39  ff.;  74;  possession  by, 
39  ff.;  61,  n.  6;  mind  of,  39  f.; 
dead  in,  40;  dwells  in  Christians, 
41;  44;  Spirit  of,  41;  love  of,  51; 
object  of  hope,  54  f.;  60;  death  of, 
57;  as  saviour,  60;  glory  of,  61  ff.; 


control  of  or  by,  63;   74;  83.    Sec 
Jesus. 

Church,  mention  of  in  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  22;  "Israel  of  God," 
50;  "body  of  Christ,"  50;  60; 
believers  incorporated  into  through 
faith,  50  f. 

Cicero,  76  f. 

Circumcision,  58. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  51,  n.  5. 

Deissmann,  A.,  31;  43,  n.  i. 

Demons,  60;  77;  sin  as  a  demon,  40, 
n.  2. 

Denney,  J.,  48,  n.  4. 

Divinization     ('  pneumatization  '), 
40  ff.;  63;  82  f. 

Eclecticism,  76  f. 

Ellicott,  C.  J.,  62,  n.  2. 

Epictetus,  75  f. 

Faith,  sf.;  i6f.;  i8ff.;  23  f.;  46  f.; 
righteousness  or  justification  by 
or  through,  5  f.;  17;  56  ff.;  82; 
associated  with  salvation,  23;  60; 
74;  82;  in  Jesus,  25;  28;  38; 
prominence  of  in  Paul,  31;  begin 
ning  of,  33  ff.;  not  merely  intel 
lectual,  35;  of  divine  origin,  35  ff.; 
59;  82;  'the  faith,'  35,  n.  i ;  de 
pendent  upon  power  of  God,  36; 
primary  and  fundamental,  37; 
towards  God,  37  f.;  in  relation  to 
Christ,  38;  basic  principle  of 
Christianity,  38;  84;  Spirit  re 
ceived  through,  42;  44;  60;  con 
nected  with  baptism,  42  ff.;  means 
of  entering  into  fellowship  with 
Christ,  44;  57;  60;  82;  perma 
nence  of,  44  f.;  a  mystical  state, 
45  f.;  82;  "in  faith,"  45^-5  5<>; 
Philo's  conception  of,  46  f.;  80  L; 
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83;  nature  of,  47  f.;  basic  principle 
of  religion  and  source  of  moral 
excellence,  48;  64;  74;  82  f.; 
growth  of,  48  f.;  a  social  bond, 
49  fL;  82;  believers  incorporated 
into  church  through,  50  f.;  source  | 
of  love,  53;  59;  82;  source  of  joy, 
56;  82;  dispensation  or  regime  of, 
575  59;  Abraham's,  58;  vs.  works 
of  the  law,  58  f.;  vs.  appearance, 
62  f.;  charisma  of,  63  f.;  definition 
of,  65;  idea  of  in  Gospel  and  First 
Epistle  of  John,  65,  n.  i;  unknown 
as  principle  of  religion  in  state 
worships,  68;  81;  in  Pauline  sense 
lacking  in  mystery  religions,  73  f.; 
81;  83;  not  a  principle  of  religion 
in  Stoicism,  75  f.;  81;  not  a  prin 
ciple  of  religion  for  Cicero  or  Plu 
tarch,  76  f.;  not  a  leading  idea  in 
magical  writings,  78;  81;  83.  See 
Trust. 

Faithfulness,  5  f. ;  19  f.;  23  f.;  32  f.; 
54;  to  ihe  law,  13  f.;  17  f.;  21; 
32;  to  divinity  of  cult,  73;  in 
Seneca  and  Epictetus,  7  j  f. 

Fidelity.    See  Faithfulness. 

Fourth  Ezra,  author's  estimate  of 
trust  in  God,  16  f. 

Frame,  J.  E.,  49,  n.  2;  53,  n.  2. 

Gardner,  P.,  72. 

God,  trust  in,  iof.;  isff.;  20  f.; 
23  ff.;  28  f.;  37  f.;  47;  81;  con 
ception  of  in  LXX,  ii ;  conception 
of  in  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  17;  Jesus'  conception  of,  j 
24;  "word"  or  "gospel  ol,"  33; 
faith  towards,  37  f.;  dwells  in  Chris 
tians,  41;  44,  n.  5;  love  of,  51;  57, 
grace  of,  57;  60;  wrath  of,  60;  as 
saviour,  60,  n.  6;  glory  of,  63.  See  j 
Jahtth. 

Gospel,  belief  in,  22f.;  meaning  of, 
22 f.;  "of  God",  33;  "of  Christ/' 
33  f.;  "  a  power  of  God  unto  salva 
tion,"  60. 

Gunkel,  H.,  3,  n.  5. 

Harnack,  A.,  51,  n.  5;  85,  n.  2. 


Haup*,  E.,  36,  n.  3;  60,  n.  4. 

Haussieiter,  J.,  46. 

Heinrici,  G.,  62,  n.  4. 

Heitmullcr,  W.,  42,  n.  4. 

Holtzmann,  H.  J.,  40,  n.  2. 

Holy  Spirit,  19 f.;  Christ  indentified 
with,  38  ff.;  renovation  by,  40; 
control  by  or  of,  40;  49;  63;  74; 
83;  dwells  in  Christians,  41;  ^ 
n.  5;  possession  by,  42;  received 
through  faith,  42;  44;  60;  asso 
ciated  with  baptism,  43,  n.  2;  44, 
n.  4;  "  fruit  of,"  54;  source  of  joy, 
56. 

Hope,  54  f.;  60;  82. 

Identification,  with  a  divinity,  /o, 
n.  4;  73  f.;  82  f. 

Iienaeus,  40,  n.  4. 

Isaiah,  his  estimate  of  trust  in  Jahveb, 

4- 
Jahveh,  fear  of,  i;   18;  trust  in,  i  ff.; 

7ff.;     i8ff.;     24;     26;     28  f.;    58; 

°S;     77!     original    nature    of,    :; 

loyalty  to,  gf.;    conception  of  in 

O.  T.,  10.    See  God. 
Jesus,  21  f.;    belief  in,  22;    his  trust 

in  God,  23  f.;  26;  his  conception  of 

God,  24;    trust  or  faith  in,  24  f.; 

28;     his    Messiahship,    25;     27  f.; 

his  cures,  25  f.;   loyalty  to,  26;   his 

Lordr.hip,  2->  f.     See  Christ. 
Jesus  ben  Sira,  his  conception  of  God, 

IS- 

Johanan,  R.,  21. 
Joshua  ben  Levi,  R.,  20  f. 
Joy,  56;  8.'. 

Judaism,  14;  79;  appeal  of,  79. 
Justification.  See  Righteousness. 
Knowledge,  51  f.;  60,  n.  4;  64,  n.  2; 

76,  n  4;  78;  83. 

Lake,  K.,  42,  n.  4;  44,  n.  i;  84,  n.  2. 
Law,   the,   12  ff.;    18;    21;    56;    79; 

triumph  of  the,  13;  fidelity  to  the, 

13  f.;    17  f.;    21;   32;    trust  in  the, 

14  f.;     works   of    the,    16;     56  ff.. 
regime  of  the,  59;    Paul's  view  oi 
tne,  59;  64,  n.  3;  curse  of  the,  60. 
See  Legalism. 
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Legalism,  12  ff.;  i6f.;  18.    Sec  Law. 

Levi,  R.,  91. 

Life,  Paulin .;  conception  of  Christian, 
38ff.;  future,  60;  70;  72 ff.;8t;  com 
pletion  of  Christian  at  parousia,  63. 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  50,  n.  i;  61,  n.  3. 

Lipsius,  R.  A.,  43,  n.  4. 

Lord's  Supper,  \ j  Paul,  83  ff . ;  among 
primitive  Christians  of  Palestine, 
84.  See  Sacraments. 

Love,  51  ff.;  bord  among  Christians, 
50;  fruit  of  indwelling  Spirit,  51; 
work  of  faith,  52  f.;  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  53;  springs  from  faith,  53; 
59;  82. 

Loydty,  to  Jahveh,  gf.;  to  Jesus, 
i6;  inc'uded  m  faith,  65;  82. 

•v?agic  and  magical  literature,  77  f.; 
83  ff. 

McGiffert,  A.  C.,  50,  n.  5. 

Mishna,  20  f . 

Monnier,  H.,  24,  n  7. 

Moore,  C.  H.,  72,  u.  i. 

Morality,  based  upon  faith,  47  f.;  53; 
58;  not  a  matter  of  concern  in 
state  religions,  63;  required  in  some 
mysteries,  70;  influence  of  mys 
teries  upon,  72;  taught  by  Stoics, 
75;  taught  by  Judaism,  79. 

Mysteries,  69  f . ;  83 ;  private  and 
public,  70 f.;  Oriental,  71;  rivals 
of  Christianity,  7 1 ;  popularity  and 
appeal  of,  71  f.;  influence  of  upon 
morals,  72;  and  Paul,  74  f.;  83  ff. 

Mysticism,  definition  of,  10;  not  in 
Hebraic  and  Jewish  idea  of  trust  in 
God,  28  f.;  82;  of  Philo,  47;  80  f.; 
of  Paul,  47;  65  f.;  82  f.;  in  mys 
teries,  70;  of  later  Stoics,  80  f. 

Nehemiah,  R.,  19. 

Paul,  jo ;  his  letters,  30  f.;  his  view  of 
sin, .  o,  n.  2;  56;  his  conception  of 
religion,  42;  his  conception  of  faith, 
46  f.;  59;  65  f.;  82  f.;  mysticism 
cf,  47;  65  f.;  82  f.;  his  view  of  the 
taw,  59J  64,  n.  3;  his  view  of  his 
tory,  59,  n.  2;  and  mystery  cults, 
74  f.; ,  sacraments  in,  83  ff. 


Peake,  A.S.,  50,  n.  2. 

Philo,  79  ff . ;  his  conception  of  faith, 

46  f.;  80  f.;  83;  his  mysticism,  47 ; 

80  f. 

Pinhas  ben  Jair,  R.,  21. 
Ilt<ms  and  irwrtuuv,  meaning  of  in 

Paul,  32;    7TI<TTIS  XptOTOU,  7r(oT«  IV 

XPKTTO),  TTIOTIS  cij  Xpiarbv,  and 
TriffTevew  els  Xpicrrov,  46. 

Plato,  69. 

Plutarch,  76  f. 

'  Pneumatic,'  gifts,  63  f.  See  Body, 
Divinization,  and  Christ. 

Possession,  by  Christ,  39;  41  f.;  61, 
n.  6;  by  a  spirit,  41;  61,  n.  6;  by 
the  Spirit,  42. 

Priesthood,  12  f. 

Prophecy,  51  f. 

Pseudepigrapha,  n  f.;  conception  of 
God  in,  17. 

Rabbinical  literature,  17  f.;  trust  or 
faith  in  Supreme  Being  in,  18  ff. 

Reitzenstein,  R.,  60,  n.  4. 

Religion,  primitive  Israelitish,  i; 
legalistic  type  of,  14  f.;  17;  Paul's 
conception  of,  42;  based  upon 
faith,  48;  64;  74;  82  f.;  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  67;  83;  state,  67  ff.; 
mystery  type  of,  69  ff.;  83;  syn 
cretism  in,  78. 

Righteousness,  or  justification  by  or 
through  faith,  sf.;  17;  56  ff.;  82; 
Jewish  idea  of,  13;  56;  58  f. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  53,  n.  i. 

Ropes,  J.  II.,  57,  n.  i. 

Sacraments  and  sacrament alism,  in 
mystery  cults,  69  f.;  72  f.;  74  f.; 
81;  82  f.;  in  Paul,  83  ff.;  in  Catho 
lic  Church,  84. 

Salvation,  60  ff.;  associated  with 
faith,  23;  37;  60;  74;  82;  "gospel 
of,"  34;  object  of  hope,  54  f.;  con 
ceived  as  deification,  60,  n.  4;  in 
mystery  cults,  72  f. 

Seneca,  75  f. 

Sin,  Paul's  view  of,  40,  n.  2;  56. 

Skinner,  J.,  2,  n.  2;  3,  n.  2. 

Socrates,  his  trust  in  £ods,  68  f. 
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Speaking  with  tongues,  51  f. 

Spirit.    See  Holy  Spirit. 

Stoicism,  75  f. 

Tertullian,  73,  n.  2. 

Torah,  18;  20  f.    See  Law. 

Trust,  in  Jahveh,  iff.;  7ff.;  i8ff.; 
24;  26;  28  f.;  58;  77;  82;  in  God, 
10  f.;  i5ff.;  20  f.;  23  ff.;  28  f.; 


37  f.J  47;   81;   in  Jesus,  241.;  38; 
in  Jesus'  power  to  heal,  25  f.;   La- 
eluded  in  faith,  65;    82;    in  godb, 
68 f.;  81;  in  mystery  religions,  73  f. 
81.    See  Faiih. 

Virtues,  Christian,  54,  82. 

Xenophon,  68  f. 

Zabdai  ben  Levi,  R.,  21. 


